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MR. STEELE’S CHANGE OF HEART. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 





F, when Josiah Steele was a little boy, 
he had only had the loving and 
watchful care of judicious parents, and 
-the shelter of a happy home, he might 
have grown up into a very different man. 
But he was left an orphan when but four 
years old, and thrown on the untender 
mercies of an uncle for support. 

The child was fed and clothed—after a 
fashion—and worked to the limit of his 
strength; and the only thing his uncle 
fully succeeded in doing was the arousing 
all the combative element in the boy’s 
nature. There would have been open 
rebellion and war between them, sooner 
or later, but death again came in and 
caused a change in Josiah’s fortunes. 

The uncle died, and the aunt refused 
to care longer for the boy, and so he was 
“bound out” to Farmer West. 

This was a change for the better in 
some respects, for he was not scolded so 
much, and was praised when he did well. 
But he was encouraged to be smart and 
sharp, to look out for himself, and to al- 
ways get the best end of his boyish bar- 
gains; and after a time Mr. West would 

- gay to his neighbors: 

“That air boy Josier is goin’ to turn 
out dretful smart! he’s got the strongest 
will I ever seen for a boy of his age, an’ 
if he sets himself a stent of work, or lays 
out to do or to hey anything, he never 
gives up till it’s done or got. It’s jest as 
natural for him to be bossy as it is to eat, 
but as long as he don’t undertake to boss 
me around, why, I don’t care.’’ 
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After Josiah’s time was out as bound 
boy, Mr. West hired him; and as his 
own health failed he came to depend on 
him more and more. The boy was nowa 
young man, good-looking, strong, and 
capable, and with steady habits ; and when 
he came gravely forward and joined the 
church, no one was surprised, but all 
looked upon him as a great gain to the 
membership. 

And then one Christmas Mr. West 
died. His wife soon after decided to sell 
the farm to Josiah—or Mr. Steele as 
people now began to call him—and as he 
had always been saving of his wages, and 
invested them to good advantage, while 
she was willing to let part of the price lie 
as a mortgage, the bargain was soon con- 
cluded; though outsiders wondered how 
that young man felt himself able to buy 
the West farm, and said, with no thought 
of a pun, “ that he was as sharpas a steel- 
trap; a dreadful smart young man!” 

And soon after his purchase, one week- 
day night he amazed pretty little Alice 
Stillwell by coming to her home, and 
without any preliminaries, except a re- 
mark about the weather, he asked her to - 
be his wife, and demanded an answer. 

As he had never before paid her any 
attention, she could not think that he was’. 
in earnest, and she confusedly tried to - 
laugh the matter off; but after informing - 
her that he never joked, he repeated the 
question, and said that he had always meant 
to marry her, and he thought the time 
had come. 
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Alice blushed and stammered, and said 
she didn’t care about marrying, that she 
was too young, and could not be spared 
from home; but she might as well have 
saved her breath, or talked to the wind, 
for her suitor had made up his mind that 
she should say yes, and after awhile she 
said it, and wondered many times after 
how she came to do it, for it was the most 
prosaic wooing. 

Her father was delighted that his 
daughter had an offer from such a prom- 
ising young man, but the mother shook 
her head gravely, and said : 

“Somehow I don’t feel good about it. 
I can’t think Josiah Steele is just the man 
to make Alice happy, for he’s drivin’ an’ 
stern an’ overbearin’; an’ she’s such a 
tender-hearted child, she never could bear 
a cross look or a harsh word.” 

The wedding-day was set—by Josiah, 

‘to suit his convenience. It was the 
thirtieth of March, and proved to be a 
very unpleasant day, with snow, and sleet, 
and east wind; but the Widow West had 


moved away and the farm-house could not 
do without a mistress any longer. 

There was no wedding journey, and 
with a sigh for the romantic fancies and 
vanished dreams of her girlhood, the 
bride put on a calico dress, and went to 


cleaning’ the rambling old house. Her 
parents were not very well off and her 
“setting out” contained only the ne- 
cessities for very limited housekeeping. 

But most of the things were new and 
her very own, and, like all young house- 
keepers, she took pride and delight in set- 
ting her household in order. If only the 
rooms were not so dingy and gloomy; but 
she comforted herself with the thought 
that paint and paper would make a world 
of difference, and, finally, as her husband 
said nothing about that or anything else 
pertaining to the house, except the pro- 
vision for the table, she ventured to ask 
him to get, or to let her get, some paint 
and paper, and said that she would put it 
on with her brother’s help. 
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“My goodness, Alice! you don’t expect 
to fix this old house up like a palace, I 
hope. When I get the mor’gage paid off, 
an’ money ahead, I lay out to build anew 
house; we can’t expect to have every- 
thing to once, an’ it would be a sheer 
waste of money to put it on this old one; 
an’, besides, I’m using every dollar I’ve 
got now.” 

Alice said no more, but mended the 
broken walls with some odd bits of paper 
which she found in the garret, and cleaned 
and re-cleaned the dingy paint which 
looked dingy in the end. 

Two weeks passed, and the house was 
cleaned and set in order, and Alice sat 
down to count the cost to herself: 
bruised and blistered hands, aching head 
and feet, and lame shoulders, and, if 
truth were told, a weary, unsatisfied 
heart. 

She wondered if ever any other girl had 
ever had such a honeymoon as she; and, 
as she looked around the house and saw 
how it needed a stand here, and a curtain 
there, and so many, many little things to 
give it finish and brightness, she thought, 
as many a woman has done before : 

“Tf my husband would only pay me as 
much for doing the extra work as I have 
saved him by not hiring it done, I could 


.get so many of these small things myself, 


and be so glad.” 

But Alice had no time to rest. Josiah 
bought more cows, and hired another man, 
and the days grew hot and long, but not 
long enough for all there was to do. 
Every week-day was an unvarying round 
of toil, and Sundays were not much better, 
for beside all the morning’s work—some 
of which often went over to the afternoon 
—she must dress and ride three miles to 
church. 

Mr. Steele thought it was wicked not to 
go to church regularly, and his wife 
thought so, too ; and often told herself she 
must be guided by her husband in such 
matters, for he was such a good man and 
so looked up to in the church. 

















But all the same she could not help 
wishing it wasn’t wrong to lie down when 
she got her Sunday morning’s work done 
—lie and rest and read—she got so little 
time to read these days, even if she had 
anything nice to read. Her husband only 
took the county paper. But he was 
content, and in his way happy. Every- 
thing was prospering around him, he said, 
and one could but wonder if he never 
noticed his wife’s dull eyes and colorless 
cheeks, and the weary droop of her slender 
shoulders. 

The next May-time a baby came to the 
old farm-house—came and stayed three 
days ; just long enough for his mother to 
imprint his little features on her memory, 
and to thrill with the cling of his fragile 
fingers around her own ; just long enough 
to fill her heart with joy at his coming, 
and to well-nigh break it in going. 

Weeks passed into months, and Alice 
was still an invalid. Not once had she 
been out-of-doors save when she was 
drawn to the porch in her rocking-chair. 
Her mother came as often as she could, 
and there was a girl hired for the house- 
work, which, however, felt the need of its 
mistress ; and all this, with a doctor’s oc- 
casional attendance, was a terrible set-back 
and expense to the ambitious young hus- 
band who had his way to make in the 
world. 

And so one Sunday afternoon, he asked : 
“What does ail you, Alice? The doctor 
says that you aint got no disease, an’ he 
can’t see for the life of him why you don’t 
get along an’ get well; an’ I can’t see into 
it, neither.” 

She looked at him a full minute with- 
out replying; perhaps she could not 
speak sooner. 

“Then you think I don’t try to get 
well ?” 

“Why, I—why, no, not exactly; no 
doubt you do try some, but can’t you try 
a little more? Just say that you will get 
well an’ it’ll help you a lot; there’s noth- 
ing like will an’ ambition to help a body 
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along, an’—but there, I don’t want to say 
nothin’ to hurt your feelin’s, but it does 
appear to me asif you hadn’t scarce any 
ambition about things as you used to 
have.” 

“That’s very true; and I feel some- 
times as if there was nothing worth getting 
well for.” 

“Mercy on us, Alice! an’ here’s the 
mor’gage to clear off, an’ a new house to 
work for, an’ all.” 

“Oh! what is all that without the 
baby? If I only had him to work for, that 
would pay !” 

“T wish with all my heart you had, 
Alice! but that’s something we can’t 
control. He was took away by Provi- 
dence, an’ it’s wicked to murmur and com- 
plain, an’ to give up so. It makes it 
dreadful hard for me. I aint got ahead 
at all this summer.” 

September days came cool and bracing, 
and Alice began to gain. Whether her 
husband’s words spurred her latent energy, 
or if the limit of “her down-hill course had 
been reached, no one knew, but ina short 
time she began to pick up the accustomed 
threads of daily life, and at Thanksgiving 
the girl was discharged, and life again 
flowed on in its usual monotonous channel. 

The only excitement of that quiet 
winter was the removal of their minister 
by means of a better call and the candi- 
dating of new ones. 

One after another came and went, fail- 
ing in some point to please Mr. Steele, who 
was now the main and central pillar in 
the church. 

“ There’s no manner of use in callinga 
dominie that brother Steele aint fully 
satisfied with,” said the rest of the 
brothers and sisters. 

At last came a candidate—meek-spir- 
ited, warm-hearted, heavenly-minded, and 
eloquent in speech; but, as he himself 
confessed, a poor hand with practical de- 
tails. He was promptly called, for if 
there was one thing more than another 
which gave Mr. Steele unbounded satis- 
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faction, it was to manage the secular 
affairs of the church, and in such matters 
to give the minister the benefit of his ad- 
vice and direction. 

The new pastor was pliant to the last 
degree, except in moral and spiritual 
matters, and all went swimmingly for a 
time, but the first wave of trouble was 
caused by the failure of his salary to 
meet his expenses. He knew the amount 
of the salary when he was called, but, 
coming from the city, he fancied that living 
in the country was much cheaper than it 
really proved to be, and in this dilemma 
of course he went to brother Steele for 
advice, who gave it readily. 

“Well, Dominie, I'll tell you what my 
rule is; it’s to cut expenses down to in- 
come every time.” 

* But I don’t see how I can cut down 
any more, and live at all,” said the per- 
plexed minister. “I’ve looked at the 


matter in every light ; but if you can see- 
any way, brother, why speak out.” 


“ Well, then, that hired girl of yourn; 
she’s an expense.” 

“Yes; a dollar a week-and board ; but 
we can’t get along without her yet. You 
know we came to the country for my 
wife’s health, and it is wonderful how she 
has gained, but I don’t dare to run the 
risk of her overdoing yet. After a few 
more weeks we might, perhaps, get along 
without Mary ; we’ll see.” 

“Well, ’ve nothin’ else to suggest,” 
said Mr. Steele. “ Of course, no one can 
regulate your personal and household ex- 
penses, but the church can’t raise on the 
salary ; it aint able; but I’ll look around 
and perhaps we can make a subscription 
or donation, or something to give you a 
lift for the time being.” 

The minister expressed his thanks, but 
after all he did not look very happy, for 
the promise seemed to him to have a 
flavor of charity about it. 

«How is Mrs. Steele? I don’t see her 
at church very often lately.” 

“Oh! she’s as well as usual,” said the 
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husband, “but—well, the fact is, Alice is 
the best woman in the world, but she aint 
got the faculty to turn off the work like 
some do, an’ so she can’t seem to get 
ready for church Sunday mornin’, unless 
we go late, an’ that’s something I won’t 
do—to go into meeting after it’s be- 
gun.” 

“Tt is surely best to be in time,” as- 
sented the pastor, “ but your wife has no 
help, I believe.” 

“ Hired girl? oh! no; we can’t afford 
that.” 

“She don’t look very strong; be good 
to her, my brother, for she is worth taking 
care of. The most precious treasure your 
life holds or ever will hold is the wife of 
your youth. Pardon me, if I presume, 
but you are so strong and rugged yourself 
that possibly you don’t realize what weak 
people have to bear.” 

Mr. Steele could not help but ponder 
on the minister’s words as he drove home, 
and finally he said, half-aloud : 

“T’m sorry, Alice does look so peaked, 
but then it seems to be natural to her; 
anyhow, she don’t complain much. I do 
suppose I might have given her the money 
for them gimcracks she wanted last week, 
but I did feel as if I wanted every dollar 
toward that new horse-rake; but I re- 
member she looked wonderful sober over 
it.” 

And after supper was done that night 
he said : 

“ T’ve been thinkin’, Alice, that maybe 
I aint been as good to you as I ought to 
be. Ido suppose that wimmen want a 
little money now an’ then to spend as they 
see fit, though, of course, they aint got 
as good judgment about money matters 
as men ; but it seems to please ’em won- 
derful to spend money, an’ so I thought, 
seeing you take the care of the poultry, 
that you could have the egg-money to do 
as you choose with, an’ to—” 

“What! not buy sugar, nor tea ‘an’ 
molasses with it ?” 

“No, nothin’ like that; jest buy finery 




















for yourself or the house, I don’t care 
what, so long as it suits you.” 

“Why,. Josiah!” said the surprised 
woman, “how good and kind you are; 
and I’ve got three dozen eggs now.” 

And Josiah Steele went to his sleep, 
justified in his own sight and in the eyes 
of his meek-spirited wife. 

Time passed, as it will whether mortals 
are happy or miserable, toil or play, live 
or die. 

Mrs. Steele kept the baby’s birthdays 
in her heart, and said, as each one came 
around : 

“Tf he had lived, he would have been 
so or so old to-day.” 

She laid the little garments—so few of 
which he had worn—out on her lap, and 
stroked them lovingly with hands that 
looked no longer girlish but brown and 
rough with constant toil. 

And the baby had no gravestone. She 
had spoken about it so many times, and 
the father, while not refusing to get it, 
kept putting it off. The child had died 
without a name, but the mother had often 
thought how she would have the stone 
engraved : 


‘“* Our Baby. 
“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’” 


On summer Sundays after service she 
often visited the baby’s resting-place. 
There was a tuft of fragrant pinks bloom- 
ing upon it, and a rose bush which she 
had set with her own hands and sprinkled 
with many tears. At last her husband 
said : 

“Now, Alice, jest as true as I live, the 
next thirty dollars I get for anything I 
sell shall go to buy that stone. Too bad 
it’s been let go so long as it has, but you 
can set your heart at rest on its being got 
soon.” 

But before that time came, Josiah 
Steele was like to need a gravestone for 
himself. 

He who had never been sick a day in 
his life now took to his bed, after resisting 
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as long as possible. The. doctor came day 
after day, and then twice a day, and 
looked grave and worried. A girl was 
hired for the housework, and the faithful 
wife devoted herself—mind and body—to 
the care of the sick man; her mother 
came often to help, and those of the neigh- 
bors who were not afraid of the fever 


‘came in for night-watching. At last the 


crisis was near, and the doctor said : 

“We can do no more. Only God can 
turn the scale !” 

And He did turn it—for life, though it 
came back so slowly that for weeks the 
gain was hardly perceptible. The leaves 
were dropping from the trees when at last 
the invalid sat up and looked out of the 
window, and snow lay on the ground be- 
fore he could walk across the room with- 
out help. 

He did not talk much, nor he did not 


-grow fretful as some convalescents do ; 


and his wife often wondered of what he 
was thinking as he sat with sunken eyes 
gazing down at the carpet, or at his white 
bony hands, or out on the distant hills. 
Did he ever think of the weeks that his 
fragile wife had spent in that very room, 
helpless as he was now, and bearing the 
burden of a recent grief? 

Did his conscience upbraid him as he 
remembered how he had gone in and out, 
bustling and hurried, and half impatient 
with her weakness and inaction? At last 
one morning he said, imploringly : 

“Can’t I come out into the kitchen an’ 
set to-day, Alice! I’m so tired of this 
room, I can’t endure it.” 

“Why, yes; we can draw your easy- 
chair right out; but I’m afraid the noise 
of the work and steam from the cooking 
will be a trouble to you.” 

“Oh! no; any change from this'll 
seem good!” 

And so right after breakfast the wife 
and hired man helped the invalid out to 
the kitchen, where everything looked very 
new and queer to him, as familiar things 
will after a long absence. 
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‘*T won’t make any more noise than I 
can help, Josiah; and here’s Rover, he’s 
glad to see you here.” 

The man laid his thin hand on the 
dog’s sleek head, and watched his wife as 
she washed the dishes. 

“Why, Alice, where’s Hester? I 
thought she was here to work ?” he asked 
after awhile. 

“Her mother was sick, and she went 
home last week.” 

“And do you do all the work, and wait 
on me beside? It’s too much for one; why, 
I had no idee of it.” 

“Oh! you don’t make’ so much extra 
difference now; and the work’s easier 
than usual, for there’s less milk.” 

Easier than usual! And there he sat 
hour after hour, and watched her go in 
and out with water and slops and wood 
and chips and ashes, and run to the barn 
with a warm mess for the hens, and down- 
cellar after vegetables for dinner, and up- 
stairs to make the man’s bed; and be- 
tween whiles she swept the kitchen, set 
her husband’s room in order, made a 
couple of pies, filled and washed the 
lamps, and got the dinner. As soon as 
the dishes were done she went to ironing, 
and steadily for two hours she lifted the 
hot heavy irons with her slender hands, 
until her husband’s heart and body ached 
with the sight of it. When that was 
finished he said : 

“ Now, Alice, do set down ; you must be 
tired out.” 

“Set down! Why, I haven’t got time.” 

“ Why, you surely can’t find any more 
work todo, unless it might be some 
sewin’ work, I know.” 

“Oh! but I have; there’s the milk to 
skim; it didn’t seem to be ready this 
forenoon, and you better go back to your 
room and lie down. I don’t believe you’re 
strong enough to sit up so long at a 
’ time.” 

And he went obediently, and lay, and 
thought and thought—how years ago 
Alice had pleaded for paint and paper to 
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freshen up the old dingy house, and 
wanted water brought into the kitchen, 
and a waste-pipe laid, and another dish- 
closet built, and other little conveniences 
which would save her steps; but he had 
always put her off by saying: “ No use 
in wasting money on this old house, it’ll 
be a dead loss; better save for a new 
one.” 

And so the money had been saved, but 
how had it been with Alice? Where had 
her youth gone? 

It had seemed to be the face and form 
of an elderly woman that he had watched 
that day, and they had been married but 
seven—no, it was eight years the past 
spring—and all those years she had been 
a faithful help-meet, even beyond her 
strength, quiet and gentle in manner, and 
for the most part uncomplaining. 

Was she happy and contented? he 
wondered. Had she ever been so? Had 
he ever done one-half as much as he might 
or ought to have done to make her so? 
and then came up again the words of the 
faithful pastor, long since gone to another 
field: “Your most precious possession is 
the wife of your youth. Care tenderly for 
her, my brother.” 

That was just what he had vowed to do 
on his marriage-day, and how had he kept 
his vow? 

That was a solemn hour which he spent 
alone with his conscience, and he was glad 
when his wife opened the door and asked 
if he wanted anything. 

“Yes; I want you to come in an’ set 
down in that rocking-chair. If there’s 
any more work, let it go!” 

“ Well, I s’pose I can sit down a min- 
ute, though it’s time to feed the hens and 
get the eggs and set the supper table. 
But what makes you worry so about my 
resting to-day ? I aint any more tired than 
usual—not as much so as when I have 
heavier work.” 

“That was one thing I wanted to ask 
about. Do you have to, or are you in the 


habit of going about the house all day 




















like this, every day? It can’t be possible! 
you don’t iron or make pies every 
day. ” 

“No, but I have to plan my work, or I 
could not get through the weeks at all. 
Now, to-morrow I won’t have to iron, 
but I must make bread and cake, and 
churn; the next day I’ll do the extra 
sweeping, and—but I can’t mention every- 
thing, only I know it takes all the time 
_to get through it, and do it over and 
over.” 

“Well, it must be stopped. If Hester 
can’t come, some one else must. I had 
no idee that house-work was such a con- 
tinual grind. I’ve never been in’ the 
house a whole day in my life until this 
fall, nor set in a kitchen and watched the 
round of work until to-day. It’s always 
seemed to me as if the out-door work an’ 
concerns were of most importance, an’ all 
wimmen had to do was to get the meals 
an’ take care of the milk, I never thought 
of the million steps it takes. I don’t 
know what you must think of me, but I 
know what I think of myself, Alice.” 

“Well, don’t think hard things of 
yourself. Men aint expected to know all 
about work in the house.” 

“And to think of the wood and water 
you’ve brought in to-day, an’ I used to 
think if I brought in one pail of water 
or armful of wood before I went off to my 
work, that I’d helped you a sight !” 

“It does beat all how much one uses of 
such things ; but when we get a new house 
we'll have the water handier maybe, and 
some other things. But I must go to the 
barn, for it’s getting dusk.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Steele heard 
the kitchen door open and shut, and called 
out: 

“Alice, is that you back so quick ?” 

“No, sir,” answered a strange voice. 
“Tt’s me—Hester.” 

“Oh! well, come here to the door a 
minute, please. I didn’t know you had 
gone at all till this morning. Have you 
come back to stay now ?” 
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“T came to see if Mis’ Steele wants me 
any more ; she wasn’t sure as she would.” 
‘** Well, she does, an’ so do I; all winter, 
too—or, that is, we want to hire somebody 
that’s able an’ willin’ to do the heft of the 
work. My wife aint very strong, an’ she’s 
had a hard time takin’ care of me, an’ 
she’s got to rest up; so if you think you 
can do, I'll give you a dollar more each 
month than you’ve been getting. Howis 
that ?” ; 

“All right. 
stay, I’m sure.” 

*‘ Well, then, go right to getting supper. 
She’s gone to the barn, an’ she’s had.a 
dreadful hard day, poor child !” 

Mrs. Steele could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw the table set, and 
Hester stepping around as if she had 
never been away at all, but she was glad 
to see the girl, and put the eggs away, 
washed her face and hands, and answered 
her husband’s summons. 

“ Hester’s come to stay, Alice. 
hired her for the winter.” 

“ Why, Josiah! there isn’t any need of 
that, and—” 

“ Yes, there is need, too! You’ve been 
a slave long enough. I’ve been blind, an’ 
selfish, an’ cruel, but I’ve got my eyes 
open now, an’ I'll try an’ make what 
amends I can. I hope God will forgive 
me, but I don’t dare ask you to, Alice— 
not yet.” 

“For mercy sake, Josiah, don’t talk 
like that! ‘You haven’t been’a bad hus- 
band ; you don’t drink, nor swear, or fret 
about the grocery bills, and so many men 
do all those things.” 

“Well, I’ve been just as bad in some 
other ways. I’ve been thinking over an’ 
over again since I’ve been in this room so 
weak an’ helpless, how unfeeling I was to 
you when you was the same way, an’ full 
of trouble, besides ; an’ I even blamed you 
for lack of ambition, an’ not trying to get 
well as soon as you might. I tell you, 


T'll be glad enough to 


I’ve 


Alice, that God has been dealing with me 
of late !” 
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“ Well, you know His dealings are just 
an’ merciful; but don’t, for pity’s sake, 
brood over what’s past an’ gone! I aint 
had no complaints to make.” 

“No; an’ that cuts me most of all. 
You’ve been so patient, too patient for 
your own good, or mine.” 

“Oh! no. And now I'd better bring in 
your supper.” 

That evening the hired man came in to 
sit awhile with Mr. Steele, and finally he 
said : 

“T rely don’t know as you’re strong 
enough to be bothered with business 
matters, but mebbe you’d feel to blame 
me afterward if I didn’t say nothin’.” 

* T guess there’ll be no cause for blame 
one way or the other, Hiram; but are 
things going wrong ?” 

“Oh! everything’s all right about the 
place ; it aint that ; but it’s that land o’ 
Baker’s. I heard to-day in a round- 
about way that Lem Jones is a-dickerin’ 
for it, an’ I knew that you was a-lookin’ 
pretty sharp after it fore you was took 
sick, an’ you aint said nothing about it 
sense; but I thought ifso be that you’d 
set your heart on’t, it would be a dread- 
ful pity for you to be undermined by 
Lem !” 

“You’re very good to look out for me, 
Hiram, but I’ve changed my mind about 
buying the land. The farm is reasonably 
large now, an’ I want to use the money 
for a new house. Iam going to build one 
in the spring, if I live to see it.” 

The hired man gave an involuntary 
whistle, and Alice looked up from her sew- 
ing in amazement. 

“Yes; I’ve always meant to build, an’ 
now is the time. I'll put it off no longer, 
for I’ve come to think that home con- 
venience an’ comfort is worth more than 
counting one’s acres by the hundreds.” 

“You're right, sur, when you say 
that!’’ said Hiram, as he rose and shuffled 
away to his room, and then Alice dropped 
her face in her hands and cried. She was 
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too surprised, and tired, and happy to do 
anything else. 

“What a pretty house Steele’s got!” 
said one neighbor to another as they 
passed along the road the next June, 
An’ they do say that his wife had all the 
plannin’ of it, an’ it’s jest handy and 
complete inside ; wimmen do ’pear to know 
how to fix things in a house.” 

“Yes; Steele’s got afine woman. I’ve 
thought for a year or two back that she 
was goin’ into a consumption, but it’s 
wonderful how she’s picked up lately; 
looks some like she used to when he 
married her.” 

“Yes; I’ve noticed a change in her, 
but a bigger one in him. He used to be 
so hard, an’ graspin’, an’ drivin’, an’ now 
—well, I do believe that sickness was a 
wonderful means o’ grace to him, soul an’ 
body ; I do so!” 

That summer the baby’s grave was 
covered with hot-house plants, and marked 
by a stone at last—the purest marble— 
delicately carved, and lettered with the 
inscription which the mother long ago had 
selected. 

And when she moved into her new and 
lovely home, the natural longing for her 
little son to share it with her was swiftly 
followed by the comforting thought that 
he was forever safe and sheltered in the 
“ House of many mansions.” 

LILLIAN GREY. 


Disposition, intellect, genius, come 
pretty much by nature; but character 
is an achievement—the one practical 
achievement possible to us for ourselves 
and for our children ; and all real advance 
in family or individual is along the lines 
of character. 


To 1nsuRE health, so far as human 
effort can control the matter, one should 
above all be cheerful, contented, and 
calm. 

















MIS’ WILK’SON’S WAR STORIES. 


IS’ WILK’SON’S war stories were 
something of a jumble, but we 
loved to listen to them. Of course Billy 
was invariably the hero. Even though 
the story might be about some one else, 
Mis’ Wilk’son’s hero would be sure to pop 
up at the end or, atleast, there would 
exist the dread of his popping up at the 
end, thereby giving to the story those ex- 
citing touches that all stories need. 

“We was turrible rebels,” said Mis’ 
Wilk’son, complacently, “out and out 
Virginia rebels. When the Yankees come 
to our place fer bread we give ‘em a 
stone.” 

This was Mis’ Wilk’son’s strongest ex- 
pression, though some of us thought it 
must have originated with Billy. 

“Yes, indeedie ; when the Yankees come 
to our place fer bread we give ’em a 
stone.” 

“Much respect the Virginia gals had 

fer the Northern soldiers! Think they 
was a-goin’ to cook their victuals for ’em ! 
Laugh in their faces many a time, and 
turn loose the horses they’d done stole 
_Tound the neighborhood. Mary she never 
* got her name up, but there was the School- 
fields, and the Maynards—often I’ve seen 
Billy layin’ back in his cheer laughin’ fit 
to kill over somethin’ Sallie Maynard had 
said or done. I think at that time Billy 
was noticin’ how Sallie’s eyes and hair 
was blacker’n most gals. But he never 
said nothin’ to me, and I didn’t let on. 
He wasn’t more’n nineteen and mighty 
young in appearance to be a soldier. But 
he couldn’t a-seen the others done out in 
their gray fixin’s and not been along, fer 
nothin’, and that particular bout the set 
of his clothes and his cap, down to the 
linin’ ; feered of his life the boys ’ud know 
that Mary and me made it. 





“ Once, while Billy was off fightin’ like 
mad under Johnson, and I was worritin’ 
myself night and day, as women will in 
war times, there crept up to the kitchen- 
door on a dingy sort 0’ evenin’ the miser- 
ablest piece of humanity in blue I ever 
set eyes on, beggin’ me and Mary fer the 
Lord’s sake to take him in. 

“My! but I was glad Billy wasn’t 
home. I’d tried in my day to part a 
game rooster and a shanghai, and I had 
the sense to know that was child’s play to 
what it ’ud be partin’a Yankee and a 
Rebel in the same kitchen. Mary come 
out on the steps and looked at him, and he 
seemed to take it in his head that she was 
fer it and J wasn’t. 

“* Pve got a son in the Southern army,’ 
says I, attemptin’ to scare him off. 

“« What of that, ma’am,’ says he. ‘Some 
other woman, I reckon ’s got one in the 
Northern army.’ 

“That struck me pretty hard. And 
he went on to say as he was wounded in 
the side, and couldn’t get no further. 

“ Mary turned to mesudden, and says, 
‘Mother, he aint more’n a boy; he’s 
younger’n Billy.’ 

“T asked him his age, and he said he 
was a-most eighteen—a whole year 
younger’n Billy. 

“* You shouldn’t be standin’ there in 
the damp,’ says I, ‘ef you don’t want to 
catch your death.’ 

“ He took it fer an invitation and come 
in. 

“The next day he was too bad to lift 
hisself, and screamin’ and callin’ fer his 
ma. The rebels was all round, and there 
was no tellin’ when Billy might happen 
along with Johnson. Me and Mary felt 
sure our house wasn’t any safe place fer 
him, but what was we to do? I couldn’t 
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a-bear heerin’ him callin’ fer his ma. I 
thought s’posen it was Billy callin’ fer me 
and some other woman makin’ herself so 
fusty, lettin’ on as his ma was answerin’ 
him, and kneelin’ down by him and kissin’ 
him whenever he asked her to. 

“T kept watchin’ the road fearful lest 
a band of rebels would come flyin’ up and 
whiskin’ off. They was well aware who 
was goin’ to the trouble to bake ’em brown 
turnovers, and who wasn’t. It flashed on 
me while I was a-watchin’, how’d it be ef 
I was to dress him in them old clothes 
that Billy’d cast aside because the elbows 
was beginnin’ to wear. Mary agreed 
*twould be the very thing, and when, by 
and by, a band of rebels did come a-flyin’ 
up and whiskin’ off jest as ef they was 
after the doctor, ’stead o’ brown turnovers, 
they only seen another rebel stretched out 
on Billy’s bed. Me and Mary felt kind 
o’ glad when they looked at him pitiful— 
he dressed in Billy’s clothes. We was 
such terrible rebels. 

“We nursed him along, and he got 
better, but he never said a word about 
where we'd put his old blue pants and 
coat. I’d burned em up. Think me and 
Mary was goin’ to have Yankee clothes in 
the house? No, indeedie! 

“ He celebrated his eighteenth birthday 
lyin’ in bed. Mary baked him a sponge 
cake, and fixed it over with eighteen 
numbers in icin’, and I made him some 
good old-time molasses taffy. He was 
tickled to death. He was nothin’ more’n 
a boy—a year younger’n Billy. 

“ We had him with us for six weeks, and 
he was sorry to give us good-bye, and we 
was sorry to see him go. 

“ We was such terrible rebels that when 
we seen him limpin’ through the gate, still 
in Billy’s gray clothes, lookin’ back, pre- 
tendin’ he was laughin’ when he wasn’t, we 
put our heads in our aprons, and burst out 
a-cryin’. 

“Tt wasn’t very long after this I got 
news Billy was laid up in the Charlestown 
Hospital. Ef ever you seen a woman get 
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ready in a hurry it was me, tremblin’ and 
makin’ a tremendous furse, saying all the 
time Mary was hookin’ my dress how I 
know’d Billy would be dead before I got 
there, and why had the Lord sent me some 
other woman’s boy to pamper and my own 
among strangers. 

“ Billy was as bad as I thought—shota 
trifle in thearm—but longing for home and 
mother. Boys is all alike when they gets 
sick, big and little. Gals is different and 
sort o’ have a nochun they can take keer 
o’ themselveseven then. Law! but Billy 
was glad to see me come through that 
crowd of beds straight on to him quicker’n 
the doctor! 

“Guess what I done that Wednesday 
two week? I couldn’t stand it no longer 
havin’ Billy in the war. Ef it was only 
an arm shot this time what mightn’t it be 
next? I never seen Mary Wilk’son give 
way as she did that day me and Billy got 
home and told how ’twas only an arm. 
She went down on her knees’ fore I knowed 
it and had her head in my lap. 

““Q mother! the arm’s near the heart!’ 
she sobbed, ‘O mother! the arm’s near the 
heart !’ and Billy a-strokin’ her hair, and 
tryin’ to prove it wasn’t. 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, I couldn’t stand 
his bein’ in the warno longer. I set to work 
and got him paroled. I laugh when I 
think of it. I jest set to work and got him 
paroled. You may know Mary was 
pleased when she heard that, and Billy, 
though he didn’t say much, was pleased 
too, but that white in the face you 
wouldn’t a-taken him fer the same boy. 
I don’t wonder as Mary went on about 
the arm bein’ near the heart. 

“ But parolin’ Billy didn’t seem to do 
much good as far as keepin’ him home was 
concerned. He’d no sooner got well 
around again when he walks up to six 
Yankee officers in the big road and insults 
‘em. Six Yankee officers and he only 
nineteen—one year and three months 
older’n than that boy who eat his birthday- 
cake propped among the pillows. 
























“There was quite a furse among the 
Yankees about Billy insultin’ the officers, 
and ’fore I know’d what they was a-goin’ 
to do Billy was took prisoner and carried 
off somewhere. Mary said they dassent 
do nothin’ to him, but war times was war 
times, and how was we to feel sure ? 

“T hadn’t any idea until Billy come 
back where they’d been with him. Took 


“him across the line and made out they was - 


goin’ tohang him! But Billy was like 
Mary. He said he know’d they couldn’t 
do nothing with him. They had him 
locked in some little house along the road, 
and gave orders he was to be fedon bread 
and water. Billy always was a favoryte. 
The lady who brought the bread and water 
up, as big as life, had a heap o’ dainties 
tucked under her apron—short-cake and 
jam, and sech like. Billy said he had a 
splendid time. 

“Me and Mary was tired of the war 
long before it was over, but ’pears as ef 
Billy never did get tired o’ the war, and 
I b’lieve as he aint tired of it to this day. 
He can spin out stories by the yard, and 
he says he isn’t a-keerin’ that the slaves is 
free; they were nothin’ but a pesterin’ 
bother nohow. 

“T wish you could heer him tell "bout 
the young feller settin’ on the bank. 
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Billy says I always like to heer ’bout the 
young feller settin’ on the bank—I suppose 
the reason is because Billy was a young 
feller, too, and there was that other poor 
young feller who limped out the gate 
pretendin’ he was laughin’ when he 
wasn’t. 

“T’ll tell it as good as I can, but the 
difference there is between my tellin’ it 
and Billy tellin’ it! A body could set 
still all day a-listenin’ to Billy. 

“ Well, this young feller was a settin’ on 
the bank with his face in his hands cryin’. 
I know how he must a-felt. He wasn’t 
hardly sixteen years old, and the pack of 
"em was cold and hungry. No wonder he 
was cryin’. 

“T wish Billy was here to tell you how 
the captain come along and says: 

“* Get up and try to be a man ; don’t be 
settin’ there blubberin’ like a baby.’ 

“Tt makes me mad to think of a rebel 
officer talkin’ that a-way. 

“But the young feller didn’t get up 
and try to be a man when he wasn’t one. 
He set still, stubborn-like, and he hollers 
out between his sobs, not keerin’ ef it was 
an officer he was saying it to: 

“*T wish I was a baby,’ he hollers out ; 
‘and a gal baby at that.’ ” 

L. R. BAKER, 





RUSTWORTHY PEOPLE. We 
all know people who are eminently 
trustworthy. We all know those who are 
just as much the reverse. In the world of 
each of us exists the man or woman in 
whom we believe as in the sun that shines 
in the sky above—who is as faithful as the 
needle to the pole, as solid as the granite 
rock. If such a one promises a thing, 
we regard it as already done. Death, 
absence, new interests, nothing of all that 
sways a more fluid mind so much as 
changes the mere surface of this one’s 
thoughts. The promise given will be kept 
in all circumstances and under all con- 


ditions. No personal advantage will 
weigh more than a grain of dust against 
the huge gold nugget of the plighted 
word. Ever has this solidity, this trust- 
worthiness of character, been one of the 
ideal qualities of humanity. 


Ir is temper which makes the bliss of 
home or destroys comfort. It is not in 
the collision of intellect that domestic 
peace loves to nestle. The home isin the 
forbearing nature, in the yielding spirit, 
in the calm pleasures of a mild disposition 
anxious to give and receive happiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HORTLY after midnight I was 
aroused from my sleep by the sound 

of distant thunder, coupled with the rat- 
tling of my window by the wind, which 
had begun to blow in fitful gusts from the 
south. The vivid lightning, added to a 
certain restlessness produced by the sud- 
den change of temperature, prevented my 
sleeping again, and I lay in a dreamy 
state, the flower-girl, the morrow’s expe- 
dition, and the storm interpenetrating in 
my thoughts and weaving themselves into 
an infinitude of grotesque combinations, 

Half an hour may have passed in this 
way when I fancied I heard a sharp blow 
on the glass of the window, and then, at 
intervals of ten or fifteen seconds, another 
and another. At first I thought it must 
be hail; but the blows continued at ir- 
regular intervals, and, as there was no 
such general clatter as a shower of hail, 
with the wind full against the window 
must have caused, I concluded that this 
could not be the true explanation of the 
noise. 

I got up, opened the window quietly, 
and looked out; but all was as dark as 
Erebus below, and I could see nothing 
but a distant rift in the clouds, and here 
and there upon the water a patch of foam 
which, through some optical illusion, 
seemed raised high above the sea level. 
Suddenly a blinding, hissing flash of 
lightning illumined the scene for an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a second, and I be- 
came vaguely conscious of the presence 
of some one in the road before me, though 
whether of man, woman, or child I could 
not tell, for, owing to the direction in 
which I happened to be looking at the 
moment, the figure was outside the field 
of distinct vision. 
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The flash was followed instantly by a 
deafening peal of thunder; which con- 
tinued for several seconds to reverberate 
among the surrounding hills with a din 
sufficient to drown any voice that would 


not have aroused the neighborhood. 
When, at last, nothing but the roar of 
wind and sea remained to disturb the 
silence, the words, “Signore, is it you?” 
were borne distinctly to my ear, and I 
recognized the voice of the flower-girl. 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, as loudly as I 
could beneath my breath, whereupon the 
girl came close under the window. 

“In the name of Heaven,” I con- 
tinued, “what has brought you here on 
such a night ?” 

“Signore! for the love of God, don’t go 
to Paestum to-morrow.” 

Hardly were the words out of her 
mouth than another flash of lightning, 
more blinding than the last, was followed 
by a yet more terrific peal of thunder, 
and simultaneously the pitiless hail came 
crashing down in real earnest. From the 
roof poured down a perfect avalanche of 
ice, making the neighborhood of the house 
the least tenable part of the road. I saw 
her cower for a moment beneath my win- 
dow, covering her head with her shawl, 
and then rush to the lee of the wall op- 
posite for shelter. For the next ten min- 
utes, what with the darkness and the hail 
combined, I could distinguish nothing 
further. Then the hail ceased and a 
bright moon shone out through a break 
in the clouds; but the girl was gone. For 
more than an hour I watched the road, 
but she did not reappear. How she had 
contrived to get away through such a 
storm was beyond my comprehension ; 
but, while not altogether comfortable 
about her, I was rather relieved than 



























otherwise to find her gone, for I had half 
expected when the light returned to see 
her lifeless body beneath the wall. 

Poor girl! I thought to myself; had 
she only known how soon the storm would 
burst, she would have been spared the 
frightful ordeal through which she must 
have passed. Not that I believed she 
would have ‘shrunk from any pain or 
danger to save me, but she would have 
known it tobe unnecessary. While from 
Amalfi the sky had seemed cloudless, she 
had doubtless, from the hills above, seen 
signs of the impending change, and, fear- 
ing that the hurricane might take us un- 
awares on our way to Paestum in the 
morning, had hurried back to warn me 
against starting. 

The warning that had cost my would-be 
protectress so dear was, in fact, unneces- 
sary almost before it was uttered. The 
storm which had come up from the south 
with the suddenness of a white squall was 
already well on its way to the Alps; the 
wind had died down to the gentlest of 
zephyrs, and everything presaged a fault- 
less morning for our trip. 

And so it turned out. When I joined 
my friend on the quay at a few minutes 
before eight the sea was almost without a 
ripple; the air was cool and crisp, and 
what slight breeze was moving was from 
the hills. 

We lost no time in embarking, and 
after a few moments’ delay, whilea goodly 
hamper was being got on board, the sheets 
were hauled taut, and we pushed off amid 
achorus of “Buon viaggios!” from the 
crowd on the shore. 

My friend was in the most exuberant 
of spirits, and I strove hard to attune my 
own to the same high key. But the effort 
was a melancholy failure; his hilarity 
somehow jarred upon me, and I felt that 
every word I uttered was adiscord. More 
than once during the morning my con- 
science had pricked me, and now that we 
were fairly off, it stabbed me to the quick. 
And why? Not from any sense of having 
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disregarded the poor flower-girl’s warning 
—on that score my mind was thoroughly 
at ease—but from a feeling that after the 
events of the night before I ought not to 
have left the shore without first ascer- 
taining that she was safe. HowTI could 
have done that unless she had herself 

come to apprise me of the fact I could 

not, indeed, conceive; but none the less I 

felt that I was acting the part of a base 

deserter, and reyuiting her self-sacrificing 

devotion with an exhibition of heartless 

indifference. 

Tormented by these self-reproachings, 
I looked landward, to see a sudden stir 
among the crowd, and violent hands laid 
upon a girl who had rushed forward to 
the edge of the quay and was vainly 
struggling to free herself from their grasp. 
I recognized her instantaneously, and as 
instantaneously she was thrust sharply 
back, and the throng hid her from view. 

What fairer opportunity could I have 
desired to purge my conscience and atone 
for my past want of consideration? We 
were scarcely a hundred yards from the 
shore ; nothing, it might seem, could have 
been easier than to have got my friend to 
put back, rescued the girl from this fresh 
trouble, encountered possibly for my sake, 
and learned her errand from her own lips. 
Nothing seemingly easier; yet I shrank 
from it, suffered shame to seal my lips, 
and was even mean enough to congratu- 
late myself on the fact that my friend’s 
eyes being turned toward Paestum at the 
time, he had not been witness of the 
scufile. 

When we had made a couple of miles 
or so, the breeze died away and was suc- 
ceeded by a dead calm ; and by and by it 
began to blow so stiffly from the eastward 
that we could make no way with the oars, 
and were obliged to tack. I suggested 
that we should defer our excursion to a 
more favorable opportunity and return; 
but Signor Grandi was averse to putting 
back. The temples at Paestum, he urged, 
were most impressive by moonlight, and, 
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as the weather promised to continue fair, 
and we were well provided with creature 
comforts, we might as well enjoy a few 
extra hours on the water as waste them 
on shore. So we decided to go on; but 
it was tedious work, and dusk had set in 
before we reached the mouth of the Salso, 
where we waited for the moon to rise. 

At about eight o’clock she loomed big 
and sallow above the hills to the east, and 
we landed and set off, with two of the 
boatmen, for the ruins. 

A more lonesome and eerie bit of 
country than the low spit of marshy land 
on which Paestum stands it would be 
difficult to conceive. Depressing enough 
in the daytime, the surroundings become 
mysterious and ghostly by night, and the 
light of the moon, struggling through the 
mist of the morning’s rain, now added 
to the weirdness of the scene. That 
shrinking from the presence of the un- 
known which creeps over the sternest of 
us at times, took strong hold of me. The 
shifting vapors gave rise, each moment, to 
some strange transformation ; and every 
patch of scrub put on a hundred fantastic 
shapes as we approached it. 

“Did you see anything move?” sud- 
denly exclaimed Signor Grandi. 

“No,” Ireplied; ‘‘but to confess the 
truth, I am ready to see something move 
at any moment.” 

Hardly had I spoken than, without any 
warning, the two boatmen took to their 
heels; and, as I turned to look after them 
my hands were seized and pinioned from 
behind, a gag was thrust into my mouth, 
and my eyes were bandaged with brutal 
roughness. 

“ Avanti!” roared a voice behind me, 
and at the same time, a savage prod in 
the small of the back sent a sensation of 
sickness.through me and made it almost 
impossible for me to move. 

What happened to my friend I had no 
opportunity of seeing; but I heard him 
call out, “ Offer no resistance! There are 
a score or more of them.” 
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Resistance, as a matter of fact, was out 
of the question 

It had been a moot point in Naples 
whether the trip to Paestum was safe, ex- 
cept for large parties; but as no one had 
been attacked in that direetion for the 
past two years, we had thought we might 
safely venture. There could, however, 
be no doubt as to the character of our 
assailants. 

Did the flower-girl know what was im- 
pending? Was it to this that her warning 
referred? If so, what was the source of 
her knowledge? Was she associated with 
the brigands? Was it to anything of this 
kind that the strange manner of the 
waiters at the Luna was due? No, it 
could not be. Such were some of the 
speculations that chased one another 
through my brain as soon as I had suffi- 
ciently recovered from the shock to think 
at all. 

For five minutes or so we walked on, in 
what direction I could not tell. Except 
for the tramp of many feet not a sound 
disturbed the silence. Then suddenly, 
from several quarters at once, came the 
sharp “ click, click ” of gunlocks, followed 
immediately by half a dozen shots, one 
of them fired in unpleasant proximity to 
my head. Then amid the sound of horses’ 
feet, there was a stampede; the gag was 
taken out of my mouth ; my hands were 
untied ; and, the bandage being removed 
from my eyes, I found myself alone with 
two carabineers, one at a little distance in 
front holding his companion’s horse and 
his own, the other standing immediately 
beside me. 

“You may think yourself very lucky, 
signore,” said the latter ; “this would 
have been a bad business for you if you 
had been five minutes earlier, or we five 
minutes later.” 

“ My friend! What has become of my 
friend ?” was my first question. 

“ He is safe, too. Here he comes,” the 
man replied, and immediately afterward 
we were joined by Signor Grandi and a 
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third carabineer, whose horse, he told us, 
had been shot under him. The remainder 
of the troop had galloped off in pursuit 
of our captors, who had made for the 
coast in the hope, no doubt, of being able 
to seize the boat and get clear away. 

“You will never forgive me, I fear,” 
exclaimed my friend, “ for having brought 
you into this mess. We should have put 
back as you advised. However, it might 
have been much worse. But what’s to be 
done now? ‘These fellows want to take us 
into Salerno with them as witnesses; but 
that will never do at this time of night. 
I fancy, however, it’s merely a question 
of a napoleon or two.” 

After considerable parleying it was ar- 
ranged that one of the carabineers should 
accompany us in the boat to Amalfi, and 
that we should there enter into a written 
undertaking to appear when called upon. 
On our way down to the mouth of the 
river we passed the remainder of the 
carabineers, who had secured the entire 
band, among them a well-known leader 
for whose capture a large reward had 
been offered. 

It was past two in the morning before I 
reached the inn. Worn out with fatigue 
and excitement I threw myself on my bed 
without fully undressing, but for hours 
sleep came not. The sea, instead of its 
accustomed lullaby, sent upa babel of con- 
fused voices—broken sentences, strange 
whisperings, and stifled sobs, intermingled 
at times with half-human laughter. 
When, at length, sleep did fall upon me, 
it was one long nightmare—a vision of 
Stygian darkness brooding over a terrific 
void, in the midst of which I lay alone, 
bound, Prometheus-like, waiting, the last 
of all sentient things, for deliverance that 
came not. 


--_—— . 


CHAPTER V. 
Ir was going on for noon when I 
awoke, 
While I was dressing the waiter came 
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to my door with the information that an 
old woman had been waiting since day- 
light to see me. On my sending for her, 
a miserable unkempt object, bent almost 
double with age and groaning painfully 
at every step, hobbled into my room with 
the aid of a stick, and thrust a piece of 
dirty folded paper into my hand. I 
opened the packet and succeeded with 
some difficulty in deciphering the few ill- 
spelt and barely legible words which it 
contained and in which the writer im- 
plored me, for pity’s sake, to meet her by 
the over-bridge, in the Strada di Chiaia, 
at Naples, at ten o’clock that night. 

The scrawl was without signature, but 
in the paper were wrapped some faded 
violets, and I knew at once that it was 
from the flower-girl. Needless to say, I 
immediately settled my hotel bill, took a 
carriage to Vietri, and started by the first 
train for Naples. 

All the details of the unhappy story 
which, with frequent intervals of choking 
tears, the girl told me when I met her at 
the Pizzo Falcone, at the appointed hour, 
I need not here repeat. Its essential 
points may be briefly narrated. 

What her father’s calling had been she 
did not know. Both the men with whom 
her mother had since lived had been no- 
torious brigand leaders. With them and 
their band she had, ever since she could 
remember, led a life of constant terror, 
hurried from one mountain solitude to 
another, as chance of booty or the exi- 
gencies of concealment dictated. 

Till she was about twelve years old she 
had been a mere drudge to her mother 
and the men. Then the trade of a flower- 
girl had been imposed upon her, that 
under cover of her calling she might be 
able to glean information regarding the 
movements of travelers. This service she 
had at first rendered with but an imper- 
fect apprehension of its infamy ; after its 
true character had dawned on her, she 
had evaded it as far as lay in her power, 
and, when severely pressed, had generally 
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given misleading information. For the 
last three years, owing to the mistrust 
thus created, the liberty of silence had 
been tacitly accorded her; but she had 
continued to follow her old occupation, 
partly from habit and partly as a means 
of escape from the company of the ruf- 
fians who surrounded her. It did not ap- 
pear that they had suspected her of in- 
tentional treachery ; but she dared not 
absent herself from their haunts for more 
than a day at a time. 

For some months past the band had 
lived chiefly in the hills between Maiori 
and Monte Santangelo. On her return 
to their retreat on the evening on which 
she had overheard my conversation with 
Signor Grandi, in front of the Albergo 
dei Capucini, she had found her mother 
alone, and learned from her that the band 
had started a few hours previously for 
Paestum. My friend, it appeared, had 
hired the boat early in the morning, and 
the owner, who was in the pay of the 
brigands, had managed to send them in- 
formation of his plans. MHorrified at the 
fate that in all probability was in store 
for me, she had run all the way back to 
Amalfi,and had reached the Albergo della 
Luna a few minutes before the bursting 
of the storm. 

What passed there the reader already 
knows. But for the sudden downpour of 
hail she would have told me more, but, 
expecting every moment to be stunned or 
killed by the stones, she had crept along 
under the lee of the wall in search of a 
place of shelter, and on reaching one had 
encountered an emissary of the gang. To 
avoid creating suspicion she had been com- 
pelled to walk with him some miles in the 
direction of Maiori; and though she had 
returned as soon as he left her, it was only 
to find that we had embarked three min- 
utes before. She had then rushed down 
to the edge of the quay to hail the boat ; 
but the crowd, seeing her excited state, 
and being impressed with the idea that she 
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was about to destroy herself, had seized 
her and thrust her back. 

But one resource was now left her, and, 
putting her regard for me before every 
other consideration, she at once resolved 
to embrace it. Worn out as she was, she 
set off without delay for Salerno, and 
through a third party, who was glad 
enough of the chance of earning the 
reward offered for the arrest of the brigand 
leader, caused information of the move- 
ments of the gang to be conveyed to the 
police. She had then returned to her 
mother and warned her to seek safety in 
immediate flight, with the result that the 
woman had followed herto Naples, and was 
now in hiding in thecity. She was under 
no apprehension that her mother would be- 
tray her ; but suspicion was certain to fall 
on her when her movements of the night 
before, and the incident on the quay in 
the morning, became known; and unless 
I could get her away from the neigh- 
borhood at once, she was a doomed 
woman. 

My mind was promptly made up. I 
had a widowed sister, living with an only 
daughter, a child of four, in Rome. In 
such a cause I knew I could depend con- 
fidently on her help, and I determined to 
start with the girl by an early train for 
the capital. She must, of course, make 
some change in her attire; but this, she 
told me, she could accomplish in a couple 
of hours after daylight, if provided with 
the necessary funds. It was finally agreed 
that she should be at the railway station 
at eight o’clock, dressed as a Neapolitan 
nursemaid. 

My sister, who was living in a very 
retired way in the Via Condotti, took a 
deep interest in the girl’s story, and was 
soon fascinated by her gentleness and 
beauty. Nothing that could contribute 
to her happiness or comfort was neglected ; 
nothing left undone that a warm heart 
and wide culture could suggest to develop 
the grace which nature had implanted 




















in her, or inform her eager but untutored 
mind. 

For music she showed, from the first, a 
strong natural talent, and she could play 
most of the simple airs of the country, and 
improvise prettily on the guitar. For the 
piano she did not care, but, under my 
tuition, she made rapid progress in the 
study of the violin. Of letters in any shape 
her knowledge, as might have been 
expected, was but slight. She could 
puzzle out plain sentences in a printed 
book, and write phonetically in characters 
which some ingenuity was needed to 
decipher. But she proved herself an apt 
scholar, and before two months had passed 
could not only read with ease any ordinary 
Italian book, but carry on a simple con- 
versation in English with moderate flu- 
ency. ‘The facility, indeed, with which 
she picked up the latter language partook 
of the character of inspiration. Each 
fresh word that she acquired seemed to act 
as a kind of “open sesame” to some 
hidden linguistictreasure. With my little 
niece it was her special delight to prattle. 
She seemed to understand the child as if 
by intuition, and to become a child again 
in her company. 

Of her disposition what shall I say? 
She must have seen and heard much that 
was revolting, and that, to ordinary 
natures, would have been debasing; but 
not only had such things left her morally 
unscathed, they had passed over her 
without producing the faintest impression 
on either her speech or her bearing. 

And was she happy? Happy, an 
ordinary observer would have said, with 
the happiness of one who knew not even 
the name of sorrow. But I, who watched 
her closely, critically, grew conscious that 
from time to time the sun was crossed by 
clouds—sometimes so slight and fleeting 
that one might have said it was not a 
cloud, but the wing of some passing bird, 
that cast the shadow ; but sometimes more 
abiding, and darkening a wider tract of 
landscape. 
VOL. L1ix.—46, 
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Thinking it the kinder course, I long 
forbore to notice these passing shadows. 
But they became more frequent, and at 
length, one day when we were alone, I 
ventured to ask her whether anything 
troubled her. 

“T am very foolish, perhaps,” she re- 
replied, “ but sometimes a feeling comes 
over me, as it did then, that I have com- 
mitted a great wrong. I know I could 
not help it; it was to prevent a greater 
wrong. Yet am I guiltless because I 
might have been more guilty? If, I 
knowing that I alone could save you, had 
let you go blindfold to certain death, 
Arthur”—it was the first time she had 
addressed me by my Christian name—“ I 
could never have been happy again; I 
should have always felt that my hands 
were stained with your blood. I know, 
too, that I could have saved you in no 
other way. But yet—but yet! Ah! yes! 
I played the part of Judas. Is it not so?” 

I pointed out to her that not only was 
she under no natural obligation to the 
man whom she had been the means of de- 
livering up to justice, but, as she had not 
been a consenting party to the relations 
which had existed between them, they im- 
posed on her no binding obligation what- 
ever. It was, nevertheless, some days 
before I wholly succeeded in disabusing 
her of the apprehension that, however un- 
wittingly, she had been guilty of a crime. 
But in the end, I think, her conscience 
was set at rest. 

April and May passed into June, and 
then I was compelled to go to London for | 
a few weeks on business. One afternoon, 
as I was passing along the Strand, my 
attention was arrested by a water-color 
drawing in the window of a picture-dealer. 
In the first instance it was merely its 
prettiness that drew me to it. My 
thoughts at the moment—though this was 
not often the case—were far enough from 
Rome and the girl I had left there. It 
was not till I had examined the picture 
for some seconds that it suddenly dawned 
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upon me that in every detail it corres- 
ponded closely with the description that 
Violetta—for so we now called her—had 
given me of the scene that had haunted 
her all her life as one in which she had 
figured, but which yet seemed wholly out- 
side the train of her conscious memories. 
There was the narrow road opening be- 
tween steep cliffs on to a shingly beach; 
there was the boat suspended from the 
cliff by chains; and there, to the proper 
left of the picture, were the ruins of an 
ancient castle, part on the cliff and part 
on a detached rock. I glanced at the 
bottom of the frame and read the title: 
“ Tintagel: Coast of Cornwall.” 

To make assurance doubly sure, I re- 
solved to run down to Cornwall and take 
stock of Tintagel, and the following 
morning found me a passenger by the 
Great Western for Bodmin Road. 

A pleasant drive by the coach from the 
neighboring town took me to Boscastle, 
whence [ walked to Tintagel Bay. What 
Isawthere removed all doubt from my 
mind that, if Violetta had not seen a 
picture of the spot, she must have been 
there in her childhood, and lent color to a 
suspicion that had occurred to me more 
than once of late, that she was really, as 
she had taken so much pleasure in imag- 
ining, other than she seemed; that she 
was, in short, no child of the woman 
whom she looked upon as her mother, but 
the daughter of gentlefolk, probably 
English, who had somehow or other fallen 
into the hands of the ruffians from whom 
I had rescued her. 

In such a supposition there seemed 
nothing extravagant; nothing even im- 
probable. Such things had happened 
more than once during the last twenty 


years. 

On my return to London, I searched 
the files of several of the newspapers for 
the years that corresponded, as far as I 
could judge, with what must have been 
those of the girl’s early childhood, but 
without result. 


I was determined, how- 








ever, to get at the bottom of the mystery; 
and the most hopeful plan seemed to be 
to get hold of the putative mother and 


- endeavor to extract the truth from her. 





CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER completing my business in 
London, I hastened back to Rome, where 
I arrived toward the end of June. 

My suspicion about Violetta was fully 
shared by mysister; but we agreed that 
it was undesirable to raise expectations 
that might be disappointed, and I decided 
to tell her nothing at present regarding 
my visit to Tintagel. 

As she exhibited some anxiety about 
her mother, who she feared might be in 
great straits, I offered to go to Naples and 
endeavor to ascertain her circumstances. 
This offer she gladly accepted, on the un- 
derstanding that I would keep her where- 
abouts a secret; and having learned from 


her where the woman was most likely to ° 


be found, I started for Naples with every 
hope that a golden key would unlock any 
secret she might possess. Nor was I dis- 
appointed. 1 found her in a state of ab- 
solute indigence, without bread or the 
means of obtaining it, and without hope; 
and I had no sooner mentioned my 
interest in her daughter than she fell at 
my feet, and, confessing that the girl was 
not her child, undertook, if I made it 
worth her while, to tell me all she knew 
about her. I offered her the choice of a 
small annuity or a sum of money down, if 
her information proved correct. She 
chose the latter alternative; and it was 
ultimately settled that I should give her 
fifty francs at once to relieve her immedi- 
ate wants, and make it up to five hundred 
when satisfied that she had told the truth. 
She then informed me that she possessed 
an English document of the contents of 
which she was ignorant, but which might 
possibly afford some confirmation of the 
truth of what she was about to tell me. 
The substance of her story was that in 
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the autumn, eighteen years previously, an 
English lady and gentleman, with a little 
girl about three years old, who had been 
staying for some time at Amalfi, had 
started from that place by boat one after- 
noon for Capri. After passing Cape 
Sottile, the boat was overtaken by a sud- 
den squall, and driven ashore in the 
neighborhood of Positano, while endeavor- 
ing to make for the harbor there. Her 
husband, since deceased, and anumber of 
his band, who had watched the catastrophe 
from the neighboring hills, had swooped 
down on the party. In the scuffle that 
ensued the Englishman was shot, and his 
body was thrown into the sea. The boat- 
men were murdered in cold blood, on the 
principle that dead men tell no tales ; and 
the lady and her child were carried off to 
the hills, where, a few days afterward, 
the former died of grief and privation. In 
the pocket of her dress the narrator found 
a letter, which she had secreted and kept 
carefully till now. The child she had 
brought up as her own, and had parted 
from her in Naples three months be- 
fore. Where she now was—the signore 
knew. 

After some hesitation, she ripped open 
the lining of her jacket and handed me a 
letter, still in its original cover, but 
faded and tattered. The address, still 
plainly legible, was in a lady’s hand- 
writing : 


“RR. Tresidder, Esq., 
“The Elms, 
“ Truro, 
“ England.” 


The contents of the letter ran as fol- 

lows : 
“ AMALFI, Oct. 12th, 1852. 

“Dearest FatrHer,—Walter and I 
leave Amalfi this afternoon, by boat, for 
Capri, where we intend staying a week, 
and shall then cross over to Naples, on 
our way home; so, if all goes well, you 
may expect to see us at dear old Truro by 
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the end of the month. But, in any case, 
you will hear from us again from Naples. 

“You will be grieved to learn that 
poor little Frances has had such a terrible 
accident since my last, though she is now, 
thank God! almost well. We took her 
with us a week ago to Ravello. She rode 
a donkey, and was, of course, carefully 
strapped into her chair-saddle. As we 
were turning a corner of the road, which 
runs close to the edge of the cliff, we 
suddenly meta flock of goats. Before the 
boy could seize the bridle, the donkey shied, 
the strap broke, and the dear child was 
thrown over the precipice. 

“T gave her up for lost; you can 
imagine what a fearful shock it was to me. 
But providentially it was not so bad as 
that. Her clothes caught in a bush, and 
Walter scrambled down and got her up; 
but, oh ! so dreadfully cut and bruised, her 
left ear almost severed from the head, and 
both her knees terribly gashed. 

“We got her home as quickly as 
possible, and the doctor sewed up her ear; 
but I am afraid she will carry the scar to 
her dying day. 

“ Walter has gone out to see about the 
boat, or would have added a line. 

“Your loving daughter-in-law, 
“Amy TRESIDDER.” 


The envelope bore an Italian postage 
stamp, which had never been canceled. 
In the hurry of leaving Amalfi, the writer 
must have forgotten to post the letter, 
which apparently had not even been 
sealed. 

I next went to Amalfi, and ascertained, 
on inquiry, that eighteen or twenty years 
before a lady and gentleman and a baby, 
who had been staying at the Capucini, 
had left one afternoon in the autumn by 
boat for Capri; that there had been a 
severe storm in the evening, and that 
nothing further had ever been heard of 
the boat or its occupants. The hotel 
register for those years, however, no longer 
existed ; the doctor who had dressed the 
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child’s wounds was long since dead, and I 
was unable to ascertain the names or 
other particulars. 

That Violetta was Frances Tresidder 
now seemed to me beyond all reasonable 
doubt, though the evidence was probably 
insufficient tu establish her identity in a 
court of law. 

On my return to Rome we examined 
the girl's ear, and found just such a scar 
as the accident described in the letter 
might have been expected to leave. Still 
we decided that she should be told noth- 
ing till inquiries had been made at Truro. 

To Truro, accordingly, I went with as 
little delay as possible. There I found 
that old Mr. Tresidder had been dead 
eight years, and that none of the family 
now lived in the neighborhood; but the 
family doctor was still alive and resided 
in the town. From him [I learnt that Mr. 
Tresidder, who was a widower, had died 
intestate, leaving one son, Richard, who 
had inherited considerable property from 
him—three or four thousand a year, the 
doctor thought—and was now living at 
Bangor. On my inquiring whether he 
had had any other children, the doctor 
informed me that he had had a younger 
son, Walter, who with his wife and 
daughter had been drowned at sea, some- 
where off the coast of Italy, eighteen or 
twenty years before. 

From Truro I proceeded to Bangor, 
and wrote to Mr. Richard Tresidder, who 
owned a considerable estate there, and 
was living in very handsome style, solicit- 
ing an interview, which was promptly 
granted. 

Had [I still entertained any doubt of 
Violetta’s parentage, my first glance at 
Mr. Tresidder as he entered the library 
would have been enough to dispel it. 
Along with a superabundance of the 
same dark auburn hair, the same olive 
complexion—I had doubted hitherto how 
far in Violetta’s case it might not be the 
effect of an Italian sun—the same ruddy 
underglow, the same deep yet clear blue 
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eyes, there was a general conformity 
rather than a striking correspondence of 
feature. But it was less to these purely 
physical points of resemblance than to a 
something more subtle about the whole 
presence of the man that the impression 
of kinship created was due; a certain 
eagerness, eloquent rather of yearning 
after fellowship than mere curiosity ; a 
charming abandon of manner, expressive 
of confidence rather than of carelessness; 
a sort of spiritual sunshine that acted 
like a tonic on those who came within its 
influence. 

He received me with a bonhomie that 
set me immediately at my ease. With me 
I had brought a photograph of Violetta, 
taken in Rome, and after leading up to- 
ward the subject of my errand with one 
or two general remarks about my travels, 
I handed him the picture, simply observ- 
ing how well they did these things abroad 
nowadays. 

He exclaimed abruptly, after looking 
at it for a moment: ‘“ Never saw such an 
extraordinary likeness in my life. Why, 
she is the image of my poor brother 
Walter. And,” he added, after a slight 
pause, “not altogether unlike his wife, 
either.” 

I had not yet mentioned the girl, and I 
almost felt that, quite unintentionally, I 
had taken an unfair advantage of the 
man. 

“Who is this lady?” he continued. 
“Whoever she is, she is very beautiful.” 

Ithen told him my whole story. He 
listened with a half-pleased, half-puzzled 
expression, and but for an occasional “Go 
on; this is very interesting,” without in 
any way interrupting me. When I had 
finished, he rose, and, grasping my hand 
warmly, said: 

“You have told me a very strange 
story, Mr. Morley, and one that, as you may 
imagine, possesses a peculiar interest for 
me. I suppose it would be the right 
thing for me to say that I have listened 
to it with unmixed pleasure; I have 


























listened to it with singular pleasure, but 
I will confess to you, as between one man 
of the world and another, not without 
some selfish concern. The matter, as you 
are doubtless aware, is one that carries 
with it practical issues of great import- 
ance. Into those issues you can hardly 
expect me to enter now. I must know 
more—must have conclusive proofs. The 
possibilities of fraud in such cases, you 
will admit, are unlimited. This much, 
however, I may say—that, although the 
cause is as much mine as hers, she will 
find me no reluctant or prejudiced judge 
in it. Once let me feel morally per- 
suaded that the lady is really Frances 
Tresidder, and no legal technicalities or 
delays shall stand between her and the 
full enjoyment of her rights. More than 
that, I have no children and expect to 
have none; and if this lady is not only 
Frances Tresidder, but all you describe, 
I shall be ready to take her to my heart 
as my own daughter. Now, the first 
thing must be for me to see the girl, and 
that Iam ready to do as soon as you can 
produce her.” 

Mr. Tresidder was as good as his word. 

Immediately after leaving him I wrote 
to my sister, acquainting her with the re- 
sult of our interview, and telling her to 
lose no time in returning to England with 
Frances. About a fortnight later I met 
them in London, and we all went down 
together to Bangor. There Frances had 
a long interview with Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
sidder, and afterward another with Mrs. 
Tresidder alone. Then Mr. Tresidder 
accompanied us to Truro, where Frances 
was inspected by the family doctor al- 
ready mentioned, as well as by the old 
nurse who had attended her mother when 
she was born, and by a maiden sister of 
her mother’s who lived there. The result 
was that Mr. Tresidder, who had been 
disposed to waive all further inquiry as 
soon as he saw the girl, professed himself 
fully satisfied that she was his niece. 
The rest was easily and pleasantly set- 
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tled. From the accounts which Mr. Tre- 
sidder lost no time in rendering on our 
return to Bangor, it appeared that he had 
inherited from his father various stocks 
and shares to the aggregate value of 
about one hundred thousand pounds, 

which were practically still intact and 

were bringing in an average income of 
four thousand pounds, more or less. A 

moiety of these he at once took steps to 

transfer to Frances Tresidder. There re- 

mained to be accounted for a share of the 

interest and dividends drawn during the 

eight years since old Mr. Tresidder’s 

death, amounting to about fifteen thou- 

sand pounds. This sum he asked to be 

allowed to repay by installments, spread 

over a term of years; but Frances reso- 

lutely refused to hear of any further res- 

titution, and insisted on his accepting an 

acquittance in full of all claims. 

Frances continued to live with my sister, 
who at Mr. Tresidder’s request took up 
her residence at Bangor; but she was a 
constant visitor at her uncle’s house, and 
when, on the first day of the new year, it 
fell to him as her nearest relative to give 
her away, it was with tears in his eyes, I 
am told, that he led her up the cathedral 
aisle. 

Among the wedding presents on view 
at Mr. Tresidder’s that morning, more 
than one of the guests were heard to re- 
mark that there was none from the host 
himself. When we were on the point of 
starting for our honeymoon, which we 
were to spend at a lovely little place he 
had bought and furnished on the banks 
of the Wye, he came to the carriage door 
and explained the omission. The firm to 
whom he had intrusted the preparation 
of his little gift had unaccountably disap- 
pointed him; but he had little doubt 
it would follow us by an early oppor- 
tunity. 

It came the very next, morning by the - 
post—a conveyance of the house which 
we already counted the brightest spot on 
earth, and whose store of sunny memo- 
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ries has since increased with each succeed- 
ing year. 

On the last evening of the year thus 
happily inaugurated a little family party 
were gathered round the fire in Frances’s 
room. Frances herself, a trifle paler than 
her wont, but looking handsomer than 
ever as she reclined, propped up with pil- 
lows, in a chair in the chimney-corner ; 
myself, who as a great privilege had been 
allowed to bring my dessert there after 
dinner; my sister, who with her little 
girl had been lately staying with us ; and, 
nestled in a cradle beside its mother’s 
chair, a tiny stranger, the color of whose 
eyes we were warmly discussing without 
any satisfactory result. 

The eager patter of child’s feet in the 
corridor interrupted the disputation ; the 
door opened gently a few inches, and a 
small, soft voice claimed, in pleading ac- 
cents, the fulfillment of a promise that on 
New Year’s Eve its owner should be 
allowed to see the baby. 

Permission granted, a blue-eyed, gold- 
en-headed lass of five tripped on tiptoe 
into the room, and, after casting an in- 
quiring glance around, advanced with 
timid steps to the cradle. There for a 
brief space she gazed in silent wonder- 
ment at the infant; then turning a grave 
face to Frances, she begged to be allowed 
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to kiss it. That operation performed, a 
sudden ambition seized her to nurse it; 
and, seating herself on a footstool before 
the fire, she adjusted her skirts with ma- 
tronly gravity and held out appealingly 
a pair of rosy arms. 

Frances smiling assent, I lifted the baby 
from its cradle and laid it in the child’s 
lap. For a minute or two she contem- 
plated it admiringly. Thenshe talked to 
it. Then she rocked it gently to and fro, 
and began singing to it: 

“ Hush-a-bye, baby, 
On the tree-top ; 
When the wind—” 

“Caro Dio!” 

“Good heavens, Frances!” I cried, 
“ what’s the matter?” 

For with those words my wife had 
started up suddenly from her chair and 
stood like one spell-bound, with her hand 
pressed to her forehead. 

‘Speak, Frances: are you ill ?” 

“Til! Oh! no, no. Did you not hear?” 

“ Hear ?—hear what?” 

“ What the child—O Arthur! what the 
child—was singing. That’s it! That's 
it, Arthur! That’s the riddle I asked 
you in vain to solve. It all comes back 
to me now.” 

And she burst into a fit of wild laughter 
and threw herself, sobbing convulsively, 
into my arms. 


[THE END.] 





UCCESS. It isa great mistake toim- 
agine that success without effort will 

ever make a man ora woman happy. What 
we cease to strive for ceases to be success, 
and gradually becomes more and more 
‘worthless. Suppose the same wages to be 
paid for nothing that are now rendered 
for skill and energy and presevering 
work, or the same applause to be show- 
ered on the mere trifler that is now given 
to the public benefactor; could they pos- 
sibly kindle the same joy in the heart of 








the receiver that they now do? They 
would mean nothing, stand for nothing, 
and shortly would be nothing. 





Or all the bores one meets with in 
society, the man who demurs to every- 
thing, the mere phrase-catcher who is 
always on the watch to trip you up ona 
technicality or corner you with a quibble, 
is the most detestable. Nothing can be 
learned of such people, nothing can be 
taught them. 
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THE BEWITCHED BEANFIELD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL ARENE BY RICHARD LAWRENCE. 


—-—— 


CHAPTER I. 

LL Pertuis was planting beans! The 
whole district from the hill-tops 
down to the pebbly shores of the Durance 
was filled with perspiring sowers in red 
shirts and white trousers, and in the town 
groups of people sat in the shade of the 
plane-trees in an elevated park which com- 
manded a view of the surrounding 

country and watched the sowers. 

“Ah!” said the citizens, as they saw the 
distant red and white objects moving 
about, “if rain comes in season and the 
seed is good there will be no lack of 
beans in France this year.” 

For Pertuis claims, without much ex- 
aggeration, to provide all France with 
beans.’ Pertuis with her splendid soil 
and climate could raise madder as well as 
Avignon or teasels as well as St. Remy ; 
Pertuis might have gilded her fields with 
grain like those of Arles or reddened 
them with tomatoes like those of Antibes, 
but Pertuis prefers the bean, that simple 
and modest vegetable which, however, 
has a coquettish beauty of its own when 
its slender tendrils and finely-cut foliage 
tremble in the breeze. 

All the bean-sowers were working like 
madmen, but the maddest of all was the 
worthy Pitalugue. With girded loins 
and trousers rolled up he bent over his 
spade. When he had dug up the bed 
over and over again and removed every 
root and stone he carefully banked up the 
edges with the back of the spade to retain 


the rain. Then he took a long cord, with - 


a peg at each end, stretched it parallel to 
the edge of the bed and traced a little 
furrow, then another, and so on, until he 
had ten furrows as straight and regular 





Then 


as the lines on a page of music. 
he put one knee to the ground and pro- 
ceeded to carefully sow one furrow after 
another. 

“T am sowing the wind,” he muttered. 
“Tn spite of what the curé says, that is 
the only way in which I can avoid reap- 
ing a whirlwind to-day.” 

And Pitalugue was really sowing the 
wind. Every few seconds he put his hand 
in his pouch whence he extracted and 
carefully deposited in the furrow—noth- 
ing at all, and when he pressed the fine, 
soft earth back into the furrow with the 
palm of his hand he covered only imag- 
inary beans. 

Meanwhile a man concealed in a little 
grove a hundred yards away was watching 
Pitalugue’s elaborate operations with 
interest. 

“Oho!” said this man, “ Pitalugue is 
hard at work.” 

The watcher had a hooked nose, gold 
spectacles, and a mottled gray coat, and 
as he peered through the foliage might 
have been mistaken by a sportsman for a 
great owl. 

He was no owl, however, but the famous 
M. Congourdan, merchant and official 
land surveyor. Rumor said that he also 
indulged in the practice of usury. 

As the justice of the peace was not 
holding court that day, M. Congourdan 
was unable to make anybody miserable 
in town and therefore betook himself to 
the fields with his account book. 

M. Congourdan loved nature. 

A fine landscape inspired him, the song 
of the birds, far from distracting his at- 
tention, only animated his calculations, 
and he invented his most ingenious law- 
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suits while his brow was cooled by the 
dancing shadows of the leaves. 

The charming rustic spectacle of Pita- 
lugue at work gave M. Congourdan a 
happy inspiration. 

“ By the way,” said he, “let me look at 
this Pitalugue’s account.” b 

He referred to his book and found that 
he had lent Pitalugue a hundred francs 
the year before, whence it followed that 
the latter now owed him exactly five hun- 
dred. 

“Oh! the beans will be worth that; I 
will wait until harvest and seize the crop.” 

Thereupon M. Congourdan emerged 
from the grove and walked toward Pita- 
lugue, as he was unable to resist the 
temptation to take a closer view of his 
future crop. At the same moment the 
pointed shadow of a distant peak touched 
a cleft in the rock popularly known as 
“the poor man’s sun-dial,” and indicated 
that it was three o’clock. Pitalugue 


raised his head and saw La Zoun, his 


wife, coming with his dinner. 

He adjusted his disordered costume 
and, going to a neighboring brook, washed 
his hands and stamped on the rocks to 
dislodge the mud from his hob-nailed 
shoes. Then he sat down in the shade, 
took basket and flask on his knees, opened 
his knife, and began his meal. 


“ Look there, Zoun,” he cried, suddenly. ° 


“Ts not that M. Congourdan ?” 

“Good-day, La Zoun, good-day, Pita- 
lugue,” was the nasal but gracious greet- 
ing of the usurer. Then, glancing 
shrewdly over the field, he added, “ You 
have a well-planted bed there. If only 
no frost comes.” 

‘* Never fear, the bed is all right,” re- 
plied Pitalugue, philosophically. Then 
he calmly finished his dinner, shut his 
knife, drained the flask, and went back to 
his work and La Zoun and M. Congour- 
dan departed. 

“Ha! my good beans,” muttered Pita- 
lugue, as he continued his useless task, 
“there you go! One, two, three, by hun- 








dreds and thousands. The neighbors shall 
not say to-day that Pitalugue does noth- 
ing but loaf and sleep in the shade.” 

So he worked until sunset. 

“ Hello, Pitalugue!” cried the peasants 
as they went homeward in groups, with 
spades and bean-sacks on their shoulders, 
“ You can sow the rest to-morrow. The 
mother of days is not dead yet.” 

At last Pitalugue determined to leave 
the field. Before departing he looked 
around him. 

“A good job!” he murmured, with an 
air of shrewdness and satisfaction, “but 
there is more cry than wool, as the man 
said when he sheared the wolf.” 


CHAPTER II. 

PERHAPS you would like to know some- 
thing about Pitalugue, and why he had 
adopted this remarkable method of bean- 
culture. 

Pitalugue was a true rustic philosopher 
who took life as it came and made his 
wits yield him a subsistence which was 
constantly jeopardized by his vices. 

In this way he expended more effort 
and ingenuity in eking out an existence 
in a country village than many another 
would employ in making a fortune in 
town. Lazy and pleasure-loving, he would 
neglect his farm in seed-time or harvest 
to fish or hunt or attend some rural fes- 
tivity. He kept a dog and a ferret, and 
his donkey, looking up from his empty 
manger, was forced to content -himself 
with watching the evolutions of a big 
owl that hung in a cage over his head. 

Worse than all else, Pitalugue was a 
gambler—so inveterate a gambler that 
his neighbors said he would start a game 
with the fishes if he should fall in the 
river. 

Consequently, although once in easy 
circumstances, he was now hard pressed 
for money. The coming crop was gam- 
bled away in advance, his farm was eaten 
up by mortgages, and there were terrible 





















































scenes when he came home at night with 
empty pockets and somewhat drunk. 
Then he felt symptoms of remorse, for he 
was really a good-hearted fellow. 

But neither scenes nor remorse availed 
against the cards. 

Pitalugue swore every evening that he 
would play no more, but he returned to 
the game in the morning. 

To-day poor Pitalugue had risen with 
the best intentions in the world. Before 
daybreak, while the cocks were still crow- 
ing, he loaded his donkey with a great 
bag of beans. 

And such beans! 

True seed-beans—polished, heavy as 
bullets, plump, and white as pigeon’s 
eggs. 

“Use them carefully and make them 
go far,” said La Zoun, as she lent a hand. 
“They are the last, you know.” 

“This time, Zoun, may the devil take 
me if I don’t satisfy you. Good-bye. Get 
up, donkey.” 

And Pitalugue walked off behind the 
beast, full of virtuous resolutions. 

But, unfortunately, at the town-gate he 
met Fra, the barber, who was coming 
home with blood-shot eyes, having passed 
the night in gambling at some farm- 
house. 

“You come home very late, Fra.” 

“You go out very early, Pitalugue.” 

“That isso; not a cat is stirring.” 

“Tt is a good time to have a game.” 

“Not for a million, Fra.” 

“Come, ‘just a little one, Pitalugue.” 

“But my beans.” 

“ Your beans can wait.” 

The unfortunate Pitalugue resisted for 
a time but wassoon persuaded. Fra pro- 
duced the cards. They played a game, 
then another, and the beans still waited. 

In short, the lark was rising from the 
meadow and the first rays of the sun red- 
dened the low stone wall on which the 
men sat astride as they played, when 
Pitalugue, turning out his pockets, 
showed that his money was all gone. 
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“ Five francs on honor,” said Fra. 

“ Five franes? very well,” replied Pita- 
lugue. 

The cards were dealt and Pitalugue 
lost. 

“ Double or quit.” 

“Very well.” 

Pitalugue lost again. 

“ Now the whole score against your bag 
of beans.” 

Pitalugue consented. He was wildly 
excited and his hands trembled as he 
dealt the cards. 

“T will not lose this time,” he muttered. 
“The cards cannot be so unfair.” 

He did lose, however, and the lucky 
Fra, laying hold of the sack of beans, 
said : 

“Next time, Pitalugue, we will play 
for the donkey.” 

Now Pitalugue knew not what to do. 
His cup of misery was full. He dared 
not go home and tell his wife, he could 
not buy more beans for seed for he was 
penniless, and to borrow from a friend 
would be to publish the affair to the 
whole town. But he was sure of the dis- 
cretion of the barber, for gamblers do not 
betray each other, and so, after five min- 
utes of despair, he recovered his spirits 
and determined to put the best possible 
face on the matter. 

“T cannot plant beans because I have 
none,” he said to himself, “ but I can pre- 
tend to plant. La Zoun will not suspect 
anything, and who knows what may hap- 
pen before harvest ?” 

Then he went and worked in his field 
as we have seen. 

And many things did happen, to the 
great astonishment of all Pertuis. 

In the first place, a great change came 
over Pitalugue. Stung by remorse and 
in constant fear of discovery, he gave up 
play and went no more to the tavern. He 
whom his best friends had esteemed too 
lazy to work was seen constantly digging 
and hoeing in his little plantation as if 
his life depended upon it. Never were 
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beans better cultivated than his imag- 
inary ones. He watered them every 
evening, carefully allotting an equal share 
of water to each row, and in the daytime, 
if the hot sun baked the soil, he raked 
the surface lightly to prepare the way for 
the young shoots. 

Every few days he put on leather 
gloves and pulled up the sharp thistles, 
purslane, and tough-rooted dandelion that 
began to spring up over the bed. His 
neighbors wondered, his wife was lost in 
astonishment, and M. Congourdan was 
overjoyed. He dreamed every night of 
colossal seizures of beans and had serious 
thoughts of indulging in a new pair of 
spectacles. 

In about a fortnight all the beans of 
Pertuis began to raise their heads above 
the ground. First came a white, bent 
stem, and the seed leaves still covered by 
the brown hull, then the latter fell off, 
the heart-shaped leaves unfulded, and 
soon the whole district from the moun- 
tains down to the river was covered with 
green foliage. 

But Pitalugue’s field showed no sign of 
life. 
“What is the matter with your beans, 
Pitalugue?” asked his neighbors. 

“Oh! they are working away under- 
ground,” he answered. 

Now all the bean-vines of Pertuis be- 
gan to grow and supports were needed 
for their slender stems. For this purpose 
the farmers cut canes which were culti- 
vated expressly, a little plantation of 
them, in each beanfield. 

Pitalugue cut his canes like the rest, 
cleaned and assorted them and planted 
them in groups of four tied together at 
the top and forming light and airy little 
arbors for the growing vines. 

In another fortnight all the bean-vines 
of Pertuis had climbed to the tops of the 
reeds and the whole country was covered 
with what looked like little green tents. 

But Pitalugue’s field remained naked 
and brown, and the rows of yellow 
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reeds made it look more dismal than 
ever. 

La Zoun said: “ It seems to me, Pita- 
lugue, that our beans are rather late.” 

“Yes,” said Pitalugue, “it is a late 
kind.” 

But when the vines of the whole dis- 
trict became covered with white blossoms 
which soon gave place to fine fat pods and 
neither flower nor fruit appeared on Pita- 
lugue’s land, the inhabitants of Pertuis 
became greatly excited, and evil-disposed 
persons, suspecting some trick, they knew 
not what, began to talk and laugh. All 
the tourists from Paris who passed through 
Pertuis went to see the barren field. 

M. Congourdan became uneasy and 
La Zoun spent the whole day in the field 
loading the soil and the weather with in- 
dignant reproaches. 


CHAPTER III. 


One evening Aunt Dide, La Zoun’s 
mother, and hence the mother-in-law of 
Pitalugue, an experienced and energetic 
old lady, went to the field and took an 
observation. On her return, after much - 
reflection, she declared that there was 
magic in the affair and that the beans 
were bewitched. Pitalugue supported 
this view, and the whole family to the fif- 
teenth degree of relationship having been 
summoned in council, it was decided, in 
view of the gravity of the affair to have 
a boiling on the next day. 

Then Aunt Dide, who happened to be 
a widow, proceeded to prowl about the 
tinsmith’s shop for the purpose of stealing 
a new and unused pot, for, in order to per- 
form a boiling according to rule, the first 
requisite is a brand-new pot which has 
been stolen by a widow. 

The tinsmith was acquainted with the 
custom, and as he was sure of being paid * 
at the first opportunity, he averted his 
eyes in order to avoid seeing Aunt Dide 
slip the pot under her cloak. The pot 
thus obtained was solemnly hung over the 


















fire in the presence of all the Pitalugues, 
male and female. 

Then Aunt Dide, having filled it with 
water, muttered some magical words and 
put in all the old nails, rusty knives, eye- 
less needles, and headless pins of the 
neighborhood. When the water boiled 
and the knives, nails, needles, and pins 
began to dance all knew that the flesh of 


_ the sorcerer, no matter where he might 


be, was pierced by all these sharp points 
at every leap they made. 

“Tt goes well,” murmured Aunt Dide. 
“Another armful of wood and the scoun- 
drel will come to beg for mercy.” 

“ We will give him a good reception 
cried the others. 

Meanwhile Pitalugue, greatly amused 
by the whole proceeding, had been unable 
to refrain from slipping out to tell his 
friends in the town, and there was great 
excitement throughout Pertuis when it 
was learned that the Pitalugues were 
having « boiling in order to raise the spell 
that rested on the bewitched beanfield. 

Now as the Pitalugues were having a 
boiling, tradition demanded that some one 
‘should be sent to be beaten by the infu- 
riated family. Mark now the workings 
of Providence! M. Congourdan was 
walking along the street and, impelled by 
fate, stopped to speak with Fra, the bar- 
ber. He had just met the radiant Pita- 
lugue, and so he said to Fra: 

“Have you noticed how merry Pita- 
lugue seems to-day ?” 

“Put yourself in his place, M. Con- 
gourdan. Just think what has happened!” 

“Has he won at cards ?” 

“Better than that, M. Congourdan.” 

“He has inherited a fortune, perhaps?” 

“Better yet. In repaving his cellar he 
found six thousand francs wrapped up in 
an old stocking.” 

“Six thousand francs, the devil! And 
his note to me falls due to-day !” 

“Pitalugue is going home, M. Con- 
gourdan. If you want to catch him be- 
fore he has drunk up or gambled away 


yp? 
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his money you had better run after him 
quickly.” 

At Pitalugue’s house the pot was still 
boiling and the people were getting very 
impatient when a boy who had been set 
to watch the road came running in and 
announced that an old gentleman with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, carrying what 
looked like a stamped paper, had just 
turned the corner of the road. 

“M. Congourdan!” exclaimed La Zoun. 
“Why he was present when the beans 
were planted.” 

“Then he is the sorcerer. I suspected 
as much all the time,” said Aunt Dide. 
“Come, boys, to your places and do not 
waste a blow!” 

In silence the fifteen male Pitalugues, 
each armed with a stout cudgel, arranged 
themselves along the wall. 

The suspense was terrible. Nothing 
could be heard except the smothered bub- 
bling of the water, the rattling of the 
knives and nails, and then the footsteps 
of M. Congourdan coming up the bare 
wooden stair. 

The storm that burst upon his head 
was a memorable one and afforded the 
boon companions of Pertuis matter for 
mirth for many a day. 

M. Congourdan, being a man of dis- 
cretion, made no complaint. Pitalugue, - 
having found in a corner his note for five 
hundred francs which M. Congourdan 
had dropped in the fray, lighted his pipe 
with it, and said to La Zoun, with a know- 
ing grin: 

“See here, Zoun, the old proverbs are 
right after all. Good seed is never lost, 
and earth repays us a hundredfold for the 
attention we show her.” 

Which noble and philosophical remark 
may, if the reader please, be regarded as 
the moral of this story. 





A wEAK mind is like a microscope, 
which magnifies trifling things, but can- 
not receive great ones. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EBIE’S brows came together, shad- 
owing her eyes, as water is shadowed 
when clouds hang low and hurry before 
the wind. A hesitating, slightly dissatis- 
fied expression straightened the curves of 
her mouth into set lines ; her step, almost 
imperceptibly, faltered, and an incipient 
gesture of withdrawal confessed the im- 
pulse that was in her to turn backward. 

Crummie drew nearer and called to his 
dog with obsequious eagerness. What- 
ever might be the feelings of the young 
lady in regard to the new-comer those of 
her escort discovered themselves to be 
decidedly, almost servilely friendly. 

The gentleman, his advance obstructed 
by the obstreperous canine, paused and 
looked quietly down at his assailant until 
the little beast, disarmed by his quiescence, 
gave over barking and came close, with 
more pacific intentions. As she planted 
her little front paws against the gentle- 
man’s leg and lifted an investigating muz- 
zle he stooped, caught her by the back of 
the neck, and tossed her into the bushes 
beside the path ; whence, after a moment 
of surprise and uncertainty, she extri- 
cated herself, to be loaded with contumely 
by her time-serving owner. 

The gentleman approached Rebie with 
words of greeting. He had removed his 
hat and the spring sunshine filtering 
through young leaves brightened the 
erisp waves of blonde hair which rose 
nimbus-like from the forehead and swept 
from crown to nape in unparted masses. 
The mouth, sure index of the emotional 
nature, was thin-lipped and red as a wo- 


man’s, parting over narrow teeth set 
slightly apart and shadowed by a mustache 


which caught sunny reflections and 
meshed them like spun gold; the eyes 
were peculiar, large and full, but mottled 
in the iris-like tortoise-shell, or the sum- 


mer plumage of the ptarmigan. A hand- 


some man at first sight, and even on 
closer inspection—a tall man, well set up 
on firm straight legs, deep-chested, slim- 
waisted, and lean flanked. 

The hand-shake between the pair 
showed no lingering appreciation of the 
ceremony on the part of the lady. Rebie 
withdrew her fingers from the clasp of 
Mr. Stuart Redwood with unflattering 
promptitude. He stood in front of her, 
barring her path and, after the exchange 
of greeting, she made a movement side- 
ways, leaving a space between them. 

“T was on my way to Broadoaks,” he 
explained, “on the chance of finding 
somebody at home. That old house over 
yonder,” giving his head a backward 
movement in the direction whence he had 
come, “is terribly oppressive in its Sun- 
day silence. The loneliness gets to bea 
palpable substance, close and impenetra- 
ble, likethick darkness. If I were an imag- 
inative man I could conjure up ghostly 
footsteps and soft rustling of silken gar- 
ments every time the wind stirs; I could 
even people the place with spiritual pres- 
ences ina dead calm. A little of it goes 
a long way with a practical, gregarious 
fellow like me, and the grim eyes of those 
old portraits in the parlor always produce 
the desire in me to change my base in 
less than half an hour.” 


*Copyright, 1889, by M.G. MCCLELLAND. 
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Stuart Redwood was a mining engineer 
of some note in his own section and 
among his own people. He had been 
sent South the previous autumn by a New 
York syndicate to take charge of a min- 
ing venture in the irom belt of Piedmont, 


. Virginia. A talented man and a gentle- 


man, Redwood had been well received by 
the people of the neighborhood, and had 
made himself, on the whole, fairly popu- 
lar. He was domiciled in bachelor im- 
portance at one of the old Kennedy 
homesteads, whose owner, a lawyer living 
two-thirds of the year in Richmond, was 
glad enough to let the premises, as they 


‘ stood, to any responsible tenant. The 


place was very secluded and lonely, situ- 
ated several miles from the river, in the 
dead backwoods, and sometimes Redwood 
found its solitude more than he could en- 
dure. 

Until the return of Geoffrey Bruce, 
whose plantation lay between, the family 
at Broadoaks had been his nearest neigh- 
bors, and during the winter it had come 
to pass that a surface intimacy had been 
established between the Kennedys and 
the new-comer. That it was only surface, 
despite the cordiality of the Southern 
manner, Redwood knew full well, and, 
differing from his new associates in many 
essentials and liking them with reserva- 
tions, he was quite content to be excluded 
from the arcana of their lives, even as he 
himself preserved sacred from them his 
own sanctuaries. In one instance only he 
girded at the invisible barrier, and that 
was where it separated him from Rebie 
Kennedy. 

From the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance the girl had powerfully at- 
tracted Redwood. There was in her 
manner an aloofness and lack of spon- 
taneity which baffled and piqued him. She 
was courteous, even friendly, but she 
made him feel that the fences were up and 
that he stood outside of them. She made 
him feel also that the domain inclosed 
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was fair to look upon and would be fairer 
to possess. 

Redwood was a man whose combative 
and dominating instincts were strong. 
The thing which opposed him was the 
thing which he would—figuratively— 
move heaven and earth to bend to his 
will. Debarred the freedom of this sweet 
nature, his determination solidified to ob- 
tain it at any cost. 

Rebie looked at him smiling. She had 
not cared to meet him, but since he was 
here the woman within her caused her to 
make herself pleasant to him. In response 
to his inquiry as to whither she might be 
bound she explained to him the nature of 
her errand. 

“It’s a relief expedition,” she averred, 
“undertaken in behalf of my father’s 
old nurse. She’s eighty-five and rejoices 
in the possession of many and complex 
ailments. Just now her favorite com- 
plaint is fits, and she serves them on us at 
all hours of the day and night. We are 
expected to be terribly alarmed by the 
new development, and even father must 
quail before the peril of it, or Aunt 
Nancy’s feelings will be hurt. She sent 
word up to the house an hour ago that 
she felt a fit coming on, and wanted a lot 
of things to eat and that Bernard or I 
must come over to her cabin at once. 
She is rather a spoiled old woman.” 

‘She must be,” Redwood assented, then 
demanded, with a change of voice, 
“Does she live in a neat-looking cabin 
near Mr. Bruce’s line fence? Be- 
cause if she does the fit is all gammon. 
She’s got a prayer meeting in full blast. 
All the men who work at the mine are 
there; old Abr’am is exhorting from the 
top ofa herring keg, and the women are 
slapping their hands together, and crying 
‘O Lordy!’ like the very dickens. I 
came by there just now.” 

Rebie turned reproachfully to her sable 
escort. 

“ Why, Crummie,” she remonstrated, 
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“ what made you tell me that Aunt 
Nancy was sick and wanted these 
things ?” 

“So she did, Miss Rebie,’ Crum 
stoutly asserted. “She took an’ sont 
Liza Jane up to de house by light dis 
mornin’. Liza took’n’ tole me whenst I 
was drivin’ up de cows to milkin’. 
Mammy, she say I shouldn’t tell y’all 
*twell arter bre’kfus’, an’ I never. Den I 
took’n forgot it plumb ’twell I come an’ 
tole you.” 

“ It’s no use my going on if they’ve got 
a prayer meeting,” Rebie deliberated. 
“ Aunt Nancy will have to defer her fit 
to a more convenient season. You must 
carry the things on to her, Crum, and say 
I’m sorry she’s poorly, and will come over 
to-morrow. Don’t leave the basket, 
whatever you do, or Mammy will murder 
you.” 

“Ts that your Mammy’s boy?” ques- 
tioned Redwood, his eye following the re- 
treating form of the little negro. He was 
not interested in his query, nor in the 
answer which it might evoke, but he 
wished to delay the homeward move, and 
to keep her with him in the fair spring 
sunshine and the silence and suggestive- 
ness of the budding forest. 

“‘ No, indeed,” Rebie answered ; “ Mam- 
my has no children except Bernard and 
me. She loves, scolds, and rules us 
exactly as though we were hers in reality. 
Crummie belongs to our cook—a long, 
narrow, black-snake sort of woman whom 
you have, probably, never seen. She 
never belonged to father. She came to 
us when her old master died, about a year 
after the war, and has lived with us ever 
since. The boy’s real name is Oliver 
Cromwell. I gave it to him. If he 
should come to the White House—and 
you know there is no limit for colored 
possibilities—it will be an advantage to 
him to have a name full of subversive 
suggestions. My inspiration of ten years 
ago may be prophetic. Who knows?” 
Redwood laughed. 
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“That’s into me because of the colored 
franchise,” he declared. “ I don’t wonder 
you people mind it. To use your own 
venacular, it is, most emphatically, putting 
the bottom railon top. Your malicious 
forecast for your protégé will never be 
verified, however. The White House 
will never see a black incumbent. The 
North would rebel more quickly, if 
possible, than the South, from such a 
contingency. My residence down here, 
short as it has been, has effected some 
modifications.” 

“For instance ?” 

Her tone was interrogative and her 
manner betokened interest. Redwood 
was delighted. To secure her attention 
he would have discussed with avidity the 
relative results, social and political, likely 
to accrue from the enfranchisement of 
Barbary apes. 

She had turned for the homeward walk, 
and he turned with her, keeping by her 
side when the width of the path would 
permit. 

“Tt has de-niggerized me, for one 
thing,” he explained. ‘I used to believe 
in the fancy sketches of the down-trodden 
brother like a pocket Garrison. I held 
him to be the sum of all the big virtues 
incarnated in ebony. My mind was as 
full of African illusions as a swamp is full 
of mosquitoes. All I’ve got to say nowis, 
let those who think as I thought attempt 
to mine ore with complex machinery and 
negro labor and see what conclusions they 
will have reached by the end of six 
months. I wouldn’t give half a dozen 
white Western miners for all the negroes 
in the South.” 

“They work very well under direction ; 
and they don’t give trouble in a tenth of 
the ways common to more advanced 
laborers,” asserted Rebie, forced to the 
defensive, not by the consciousness that 
the depreciation was undeserved, but 
rather because of the tenderness in which 
conservative people are prone to hold 
accustomed things. 
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“They have thews and sinews,” ac- 
knowledged Redwood, “ but the majority 
of them have no ambition, and precious 
little brains. Give a lot of white men the 
advantages you Southerners are con- 
stantly allowing your former slaves, and 
jn ten years every bit of the property 
among you would be in a fair way to 
change hands. Your salvation has been 
that the negroes are more helpless and 
devoid of business enterprises and methods 
than you are yourselves.” 

“ You do us injustice.” 

“No, I think not. I’m stating what 
looks to me a self-evident fact.” 

“Tt is an injustice the way you put it. 
You dislike Southern people and the 
prejudice colors your statement. Our 
antecedence and environment are, and 
always have been totally different from 
yours and the same standards don’t apply. 
You should qualify your judgments.” 

Her tone was a trifle nettled, and, in- 
voluntarily, she quickened her step. 

“That’s just it!” retorted Redwood, 
nettled in his turn. “ You can’t dis- 
associate feeling—emotion—from judg- 
ment, or even plain statement of fact. 
Because I said Southern negroes were 
stupid and unreliable, and Southern 
whites unbusiness-like and helpless, you 
accuse me of injustice and prejudice. It 
isn’t fair! I know that you Virginians 
come from swashbucklering younger sons, 
and we New Englanders from religious 
fanatics. These facts have been adminis- 
tered to the public ad nauseam. For my- 
self I don’t see, in point of discretion and 
respectability, a pin to choose between 
the antecedence of the two sections. 
That’s beside the mark however. What 
I want to defend myself from is your 
assertion that I dislike Southern people. 
I do not! I am indebted to them for 
much courtesy.” 

“Should not a sense of your obligation 
hold you back from criticism ?” 

As the words left her lips she regretted 
them. To her own sense they appeared 
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ungenerous, and to indicate a desire to lay 
an embargo on freedom of speech. The 
man had meant no harm. His ways 
were not their ways—that was all. When- 
ever they talked together, no matter what 
might be the subject, she was conscious of 
unreasonable irritation, and of a longing 
to contradict and qurrrel with him. 

Redwood’s brow contracted. He had 
been innocent of intent to offend, nor did 
he consider that his remarks had been of 
a nature to justify offense being taken. 
To his own thought, in all his talks with 
Rebie, he was particularly large-minded 
and considerate. He fancied, at times, 
that she was difficult with him on purpose, 
from coquetry, or sheer perverseness. A 
retort rose to his lips, but he checked 
it, and walked beside her silently. His 
eyes dilated, and then contracted with 
some sudden emotion, and his mouth 
compressed itself under his tawny mus- 
tache. 

Rebie glanced about, seeking a topic of 
conversation. She felt uncomfortable, 
like a person who has betrayed temper 
for an inadequate cause. She half sus- 
pected that the retort which she had seen 
quivering on her companion’s lips had 
been withheld for the purpose of placing 
her at a disadvantage, and then rebuked 
herself for the ungenerous suspicion. 

As they neared the house she noticed a 
couple of horses fastened to the rack out- 
side the yard, and another, a nervous, fret- 
ful black mare with a white star in her 
forehead, standing apart, her rein attached 
to the horse-shoe nailed to the trunk of 
the old poplar. On the porch were seated 
three gentlemen, smoking—her father, 
her Uncle Edward Kennedy, and Geof- 
frey Bruce. 

Redwood’s glance followed the direction 
of hers. 

“Who is the stranger?” he abruptly 
questioned. 

Rebie responded graciously, willing to 
make amends, and added to the mention 
of Bruce’s name some eulogistic comments 
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anent the impression he had made upon 
them all. 

“He isn’t a real stranger, you know. 
He belongs to our past as well as present. 
He was with my father and brothers in 
that sad old time, and associations of every 
sort are woven thick around him. It is 
a great pleasure to have him among us 
again.” 

She spoke with animation, and a cordial 
sincerity of interest that jarred on the 
man at her side. 

Redwood’s expression changed and his 
look grew hard and repellent as he neared 
the porch. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wepnespay of the following week, 
the day selected by the young ladies of 
Broadoaks for the little entertainment to 
be given in honor of Geoffrey Bruce, 
dawned, and waned toward evening with 
much activity and merriment. The two 
girls flew about the house, arranging 
rooms for guests who must remain over 
night, and clearing the big old-fashioned 
parlor of superfluous furniture in readi- 
ness for the dancing. 

“Hadn’t we better have the Kitchen 
brothers after all?” inquired Rebie, as 
the sisters repaired to the storeroom for 
the composition of that last, eleventh- 
hour cake which, to rural housekeepers 
always seems essential, no matter how 
bountiful may have been their previous 
provision ; “I’m afraid if we don’t all the 
playing will fall on you.” 

“Never mind,” Bernard answered, 
“we can’t help ourselves. If we have 
one Kitchen to accompany the piano ’twill 
mortally offend the other one, and we 
can’t get them both, because they are at 
feud again. Jerry knows that Luke’s 
wife turned the hogs into his garden last 
week because his hot-bed was ‘mo’ 
forreder’ than hers, And no amount of 


rhetoric will convince Luke that Jerry 
didn’t knock off old Damson’s horn on 
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purpose when he caught her ravaging his 
young melon vines. According to Tom 
Kennedy’s version of the affair, each man 
is quoting Paul’s comment on Alexander 
the coppersmith, and hoping that the 
Lord will reward the other according to 
his works.” 

“It’s horrid to have them under 
strained conditions,” Rebie admitted, 
busily restoring the equilibrium of a pair 
of scales by piling nails on the side which 
would not balance. “They are no help 
at all when they are quarreling.” 

“None whatever,” assented Bernard. 
“Sue Kennedy tried it last autumn. Tom 
arranged an armistice between them for 
that appearance only, and Sue says she 
never had such a wearing time in her life, 
They wouldn’t speak to each other, except 
through a medium, and during the entire 
evening the musicians’ corner was electric 
with flashing eye and hissing innuendo.” 

The men under discussion belonged to 
that stiff-necked, independent mountaineer 
class usually dubbed “poor whites.” 
They were very good musicians, one a 
violinist of merit and the other a 
power with the banjo, and generally 
accommodating about lending or hiring 
their talents for the enjoyment of the 
neighborhood. By long practice they 
had come to play dance music with such 
skill and spirit that the very first bar 
would cause the sanctified toes of quite 
settled church members to beat time upon 
the floor, while to the heels of the unre- 
generate it would give wings. The only 
drawback to the community’s joy in the 
possession of the men was the extreme 
choler of their temper and their proneness — 
to domestic schism, during which times 
neither money nor persuasion would pre- 
vail to restore harmony sufficient for the 
practice of their art. When the Kitchens 
were at feud it was well understood that 
the young people of the neighborhood 
must pipe for themselves, or forbear to 
dance. 

Rebie broke the eggs carefully, drain- 




















ing off the translucent whites from the 
golden globule in the centre, and casting 
the latter into a great bowl of shaded 
blue china wherein rested a heap of sugar. 
Asthe deep-tinted yelks nested themselves 
in the glittering white mound the girl 
paused, spoon in hand, to note and admire 
the harmony of contrast, and her mind, 
led and influenced by the subtle sugges- 
tiveness of color, pictured to itself clumps 
of field daisies lifting golden hearts to the 
bend of a summer sky and nodding 
responsive to the greeting of each passing 
breeze. 

Beyond her, as she sat at the low oak 
table, rising from floor to ceiling were 
the shelves rich with the accumulations 
of years of domesticity. Piles of old 
blue Canton china, imported in the days 
when voyages to the Orient were events 
of magnitude, and those who went down 
to the sea in ships were regarded with 
interest and an admiration akin to wonder ; 
cut-glass, in rank and file of bowls, dishes, 
and slender wine-glasses whose glittering 
facets had reflected the soft light of wax 
candles at many a stately banquet in “ye 
olden times,” and whose musical ring had 
been evoked to announce fellowship in 
pledges to the eyes of beauty, or the glory 
of renown. To one side the family silver 
stood, polished by loving hands and held 
in high regard from the fact that each 
piece betokened sympathy with by-gone 
bridal joy or wedded love, or the coming 
of little children. In the corners, away 
up next the ceiling, were the relics, broken 
things, past usefulness or beauty, yet 
preserved from the ash-heap or the hill- 
side by the tenderness of association, and 
given a niche in the woman’s sanctuary. 

On the lower shelves the present held 
sway in stores of jellies, preserves, and 
pickles, which showed amber or crimson 
where the sunlight struck on the glass 
jars, and rich mahogany color or mottled 
like dark agate where the shelves were in 
shadow. The air of the place was made 
faintly fragrant with odors of thyme, sage, 
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sweet marjoram, and balsam when the 
breeze from the open window shook the 
bunches of dried herbs pendant from 
nails in the corners. 

Rebie, in joyous mood, plunged her 
spoon into the eggs and sugar and vigor- 
ously stirred the whole into an aureate 
mass. A song bubbled from her lips in 
a rippling murmur, like water falling over 
rapids. And the tale it told was of a 
warrior bold who, for his lady’s sake, 
vowed to perform some true act of chiv- 
alry “ ’twixt dawn of day and twilight’s 
sway” of all the times they should be 
separated, so that “deeds of gold, by 
minstrels told ” should cause her heart to 
exult in the knowledge that for love’s 
dear sake her knight did make his devoir 
after so grand a fashion. 

Bernard, entering from the kitchen, 
cake-mold in hand, put an end to the re- 
frain and changed the cyrrent of the 
girl’s mood. 

“No,” she answered in response to a 
question, “it isn’t near ready yet. It’s 
hardly begun, in fact. You must help 
me. There's lots of time yet. Everything 
is done except this.” 

Bernard drew the dish containing the 
whites of the eggs toward her and reached 
out to a shelf for the egg-whip. 

“T had a note from Sue Kennedy just 
now,” she said, the warm blood mounting 
to her cheek ; “ Rolfe is coming home to- 
day. He got leave unexpectedly and 
telegraphed Tom to send a horse over to 
the station. Sue thinks his plan is to 
take us by surprise, but Aunt Mary de- 
cided that we ought to know, because of 
the company this evening.” 

“That was nice of Aunt Mary,” Rebie 
declared, approvingly. “Of course, you’d. 
rather know so that we can arrange for 
you to be together a few moments, at 
least, when he gets here. It’s nearly a 
year since he was last at home. I’m so 
glad for you,” she half-rose and rested her 
cheek against her sister’s, with a loving 
gesture. 
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Rolfe Kennedy was Bernard’s fiancé. 
He was her cousin, and poor; but neither 
consanguinity nor lack of means had pre- 
vented the improvident young couple from 
contracting an engagement. In the lone- 
some places emotion still takes precedence 
of calculation. 

The evening closed in soft and warm ; 
the sun bestowed a golden benison on the 
mountains and slowly withdrew himself, 
bearing the guerdon of light and heat to 
the denizens of the world beyond. The 
young ladies shook out and donned their 
dainty muslin robes, brightening them 
with garniture of roses and honeysuckles 
from the old garden. 

It had been especially enjoined on 
Geoffrey Bruce that he must present him- 
self in season to assist in the reception of 
the guests, so that twilight had scarcely 
settled down before his black mare was 
in her place beneath the old poplar. It 
was to be his “ turning-out party ” Rebie 
had explained. She met him with asmile 
and fastened into his coat a rosebud which 
matched those amid the laces on her own 
bosom. She stood beside him, awaiting 
the other guests, and glancing at him from 
time to time with such frank friendliness 
in her happy eyes that Bruce, all uncon- 
sciously, began to yield to a subtle en- 
chantment, and to dimly realize, as 
through a golden mist, the beauty and 
completeness life may hold for men and 
women. 

The neighbors were glad to welcome 
him. Most of them recalled, with plea- 
sure, the high-spirited, gentlemanly lad, 
and even had that not been the case, he 
would have still been “ Basil Bruce’s 
boy ”—one of themselves, an outcome of 
their past, and, as such, sure of recognition. 
As it was, every eye smiled on him, every 
hand met his with cordial pressure, and 
he was made to feel that his place had 
been kept for him, that he had not been 
forgotten. And in half an hour old 
associations had so far renewed them- 
selves that, to Bruce, those years of 
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absence, so eventful, so long in the pass- 
ing, appeared to roll together like a scroll 
that might be banded by the thumb and 
forefinger. 

Merrily sounded the music as Bernard’s 
white fingers flew over the keys, and 
merrily moved the feet of the dancers, 
keeping time with its gladsome flowing. 
All were in blithest spirits, eyes and 
hearts, as well as feet, responding to the 
challenge of the music, bowing, changing, 
winding in and out through the graceful 
convolutions of the pretty old cotillions. 

Mr. Edward Kennedy—called ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned” by the entire connection, without 
regard to degrees of kinship—stood with 
his elbow on the mantel and called out the 
figures in a jovial, “tally-ho ” voice, beat- 
ing time with his foot, and making jokes 
with everybody. He was not in the least 
like his brother, Colonel Kennedy, being 
a tall, robust man, rising six feet; was 
much addicted to field sports, and had 
been a notable dancer in his youth. 

“Well done, Geoff,’ he approved, as 
Bruce, with Rebie on his arm, paused néar 
him at the conclusion of a set. “ Nobody 
would believe you had danced nothing 
but fandangos for ten years. If your 
hand retains its cunning as well as your 
heels, we’ll have good sport together.” 

“ It was the terrifying consciousness of 
your presence, Mr. Kennedy,’ Bruce 
gayly responded. ‘“ Your eye was on me 
and I dared not blunder. My recollection 
is too vivid of the day when you boxed me, 
head over heels, for always giving my 
partner the wrong hand.” 

“Served you right,” laughed Uncle 
Ned. “But for that blow you might 
have been years in coming toa knowledge 
of the difference between the right and 
wrong way of doing things. I'lltake you 
fishing in a day or so and see if you bear 
my other instructions in mind.” 

Rolfe Kennedy, who had stationed him- 
self beside the piano, bent over and said a 
word to Bernard, who smiled up at him 
and changed the music on the rack. The 




















soft, swaying movement of a waltz filled 
the air with allurement and melody, and 
every man looked about for a partner, 
unwilling to lose an instant’s enjoyment. 
Redwood advanced and claimed Rebie, 
and Bruce turned to Sue Kennedy. 

But Sue had charitably engaged to 
pioneer a bashful young cousin, a scion of 
the numerous house of Kennedy, and 
loyally stood by her promise. She sug- 
gested to him to go and ask a Miss 
Courtnay, a gawky school-girl with eager 
eyes and a retreating chin, who was stand- 
inz beside Colonel Kennedy, and looking 
wistfully about her. 

“ She’s a stranger here,” she explained, 
“and very young and unfledged. Her 
people were kind and good to my sister 
when her baby was ill, last summer, at the 
Yellow Sulphur, and when Maud heard 
that she was coming to the neighborhood, 
she wrote to us to look after her a little.” 

“Who is she staying with?’ Bruce 
questioned. 

“The Talcotts. They are new people, 
who have moved in since you left. They 
only come to the country for the summer. 
Their home is in Richmond. That’s 
Mary Talcott flirting with Tom over by 
the bookcase. She introduced that poor 
Courtnay girl to Uncle Julian, and 
washed her hands of her. Please go and 
make yourself pleasant. She dances very 
well, I believe, and she looks so lonesome.” 

Bruce crossed the room at once, spoke to 
Colonel Kennedy, and obtained the 
necessary introduction. Tom gave him a 
quizzical smile and slightly lifted his 
shoulders, as though to convey the intelli- 
gence that he knew that Bruce was under 
orders. The young lady’s eyes, however, 
brightened and such a look of genuine 
pleasure flashed into her unformed face 
that the young man felt his good nature 
rewarded, and slipped his arm around her 
waist with quite a show of alacrity. She 
danced with the grace and vigor of one 
with whom the exercise is a passion, and 
to whom it had still the charm of novelty. 
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As they glided around the room Bruce 
noticed, with amusement, the wrapt 
absorption of her face and, for the moment, 
sympathized with the enthusiasm which 
could lose sight of self and surroundings 
in the harmony of music and movements. 

But if to dance well is a good thing, to 
know when to stop is better, and Miss 
Courtnay, while she excelled in one, failed 
deplorably in the other branch of knowl- 
edge. One couple after another stopped 
and they went on. A few brave spirits 
started afresh, whirled awhile, broke 
down, and stopped again, and still 
they went on.  Bruce’s expression 
gradually changed from the sympathetic 
contentment of a good waltzer, well 
matched, to a look of surprise, broadening 
to amazement, quickly succeeded by rage, 
a desire to laugh, despair, and finally 
settled down to dogged endurance. The 
room stilled, and every eye was fixed on 
the whirling pair. How would it end? 

“Ten to one on the woman,” Tom 
Kennedy murmured to his father. ‘She’s 
sound in wind and limb, and has thestay- 
ing power of a four-year-old thorough- 
bred. She told me she could break down 
any man alive, and, by Jove! I believe 
her. With a partner to her mind, nothing 
short of an earthquake or a conflagration 
will stop her. Hadn’t somebody better 
yell fire? Geoff looks ready to drop.” 

“T don’t blame him! Why don’t he 
stop her? She'll whirl him through the 
ages and past the crack of doom. The 
girl has no mercy.” 

“‘She’s good to go for an hour yet!” 

“ An hour! ‘l'wenty years from now a 
gray-haired man and a gray-haired woman 
will be revolving still through space.’’ 

“No, no, Bruce will drop dead soon. 
No mortal man can stand it.” 

“ Unless he’s trained for a Dervish. If 
he survives this, Bruce might set up in 
that lineof business. He could make a fifty 
years spin with a little more practice.” 

“ Play faster, Bernard.” 
These, and similar comments were whis- 
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pered about the room. Every face was 
filled with amusement, which was intensi- 
fied by the perfect unconsciousness of the 
young woman who was the occasion of the 
mirth. She was enjoying herself to the 
top of her bent, and the idea of conse- 
quences was far from her. Matters were 
getting desperate when Bernard, in an 
agony of suppressed laughter, faltered, 
struck a false note, and broke down alto- 
gether. Bruce, feeling that he had been 
made ridiculous, but determined not to 
admit it, still less to allow the girl who had 
victimized him to be made uncomfortable 
by a realization of her foolishness, con- 
ducted his partner to a seat, possessed him- 
self of her fan, and feigned an interest he 
was far from feeling in her expressions of 
enjoyment. 

Redwood, standing beside 
laughed a trifle unpleasantly. 

“Your new friend evidently enjoys 
making himself conspicuous,” he said. 

Rebie glanced up at him. 

“ He knows how to behave to a woman,” 
she answered. “ That girl is inexperienced 
and just at the age to be keenly mortified 
by the knowledge that she had made a 
spectacle of herself. She’d suffer agonies 
of shame, altogether disproportionate to 
the cause, if she found out we'd been 
laughing, even good-humoredly, at her. 
Geoffrey knows that and he’s being nice to 
her to keep her from feeling badly after 
awhile. It is a kind thing to do.” 

A change darkened Redwood’s face. 

“Heis playing his cards with con- 
summate skill, I grant. Other men 
might take lessons from him with advan- 
tage—perhaps.” 

His tone was significant. 

“ What do you mean?” 

The girl’s manner was cold: she with- 
drew herself a little. 

“Nothing. Only I congratulate him 
on having secured a champion.” 

“You are right. Other men might 
take lessons from him to advantage—in 
courtesy.” 


Rebie, 
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She abruptly left him and crossed to 
the piano, where she established herself,, 
saying that Bernard must have a chance 
to dance before supper. 

When Bruce, having resigned his 
young lady to Tom Kennedy’s care, 
brought a chair into the corner behind 
the instrument, she welcomed him with a 
smile, and was sweet and gracious, bend- 
ing an attentive ear to his eager dis- 
course. 

And strangely enough, while she lis- 
tened, the old song she had hummed to 
herself, earlier in the day, came back and 
crossed and re-crossed the dance music she 
was playing, causing her to blunder and 
lose her place, until Bruce, seeing that 
things were going wrong, slipped his own 
hands on to the keyboard and played for 
her. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Asout a mile from the river, on that 
portion of the Broadoaks’s estate which 
lay next the farm of -Geoffrey Bruce, 
stood an old stone church, disused for 
many years, but kept in some sort of re- 
pair through the care of Colonel Ken- 
nedy. ‘The building ante-dated the Revo- 
lution, and had been constructed of the 
materials at hand, without regard to fit- 
ness or rules of ecclesiastical architecture. 
The walls were of stones, in their natural 
shapes, roughly bedded in coarse mortar, 
while the beams and rafters, for floor and 
rooftree, showed plainly the work of the 
settler’s axe. Even the ancient pews and 
hideous box pulpit spoke eloquently of 
primitive handiwork, and of the time 
when the advent of women in the up- 
country had necessitated the erection of a 
place of worship. 

Encircling the church and banded by 
a rugged stone wall lay the “ God's acre.” 
It had once been used as a parish bury- 
ing-ground, for the instincts of the colo- 
nists had been fer the continuance of 
customs brought from the mother-country ; 
but, as years went on, bringing the inevit- 























able progression, the growth of diverse 
religious influences, and the erection of 
other churches, the use of the old church- 
yard as a place of interment had narrowed 
down to a few families. And when the 
founding of a village some miles away, 
and the building of a new church of the 
same denomination and more centrally 
located caused the older edifice to be 
abandoned, it had come to be regarded as 
private property and as having reverted 
to the family of Kennedy. 

Although within Colonel Kertnedy’s 
recollection the use of the old church had 
been spasmodic and confined principally, 
if not entirely, to the solemnizatien of 
rites of baptism, marriage, and burial in 
the Kennedy family, his attachment and 
reverence fur the place was as deep as 
was his love for his ancestral acres or his 
regard for the memory of his parents. To 
him the building was hallowed by the as- 
sociations and traditions which had grown 
to it as insensibly and as beautifully as had 
grown the lichens on its wood-work or the 
ivy and Virginia creeper which covered 
its old walls. In the knowledge that the 
earth around it was consecrated by con- 
taining the material partof many genera- 
tions of men and women whose hearts 
and brains, during the life of this world, 
had been quickened by kindred blood to 
that which pulsed in his own veins, lay 
an additional bond to a man who, like 
Colonel Kennedy, had been endowed 
with love and veneration for the past. 

It had come to be a habit with the old 
soldier in his rides about the plantation 
to turn aside and visit the lonely spot. 
He would sit motionless on his horse be- 
side the wall, letting his eyes wander 
wistfully over the peaceful scene until 
they would come, filled with a piteous 
pain and loneliness, to rest at last on the 
mounds which covered the forins of his 
fair young wife and the two brave sons 
she had borne him. And memory would 
stir and conjure up pictures of what had 
been, and time would pass unheeded un- 
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til the good horse, grown weary of inac- 
tion, would move and stamp impatiently, 
as though to remind his rider that there 
was still comfort and cheer in this life. 

Of late the old church had had another 
visitor—Mr. Stuart Redwood. He would 
come at daydawn, or when the shadows 
lengthened and the settingsun showed 
red through the tree-stems and above the 
laurel brakes like a bush-fire seen from 
afar. He would come always from one 
direction, carrying something carefully in 
his hand, and with his head bent forward 
and attention concentrated like a hound 
when the scent grows faint, forcing him 
to run warily and with his nose to the 
ground. 

And always the man would pause at 
the same spot, the bit of turf outside the 
grave-yard wall where the horse’s hoofs 
had worn away the grass. There he 
would lean, looking into the inclosure 
with an expression of keen calculation, of 
speculative interest, and sometimes of im- 
patience and anger. The place held for 
him neither association or memories, and 
aroused in his breast no tenderness, no 
regret. He would gaze on it, observing 
its mounds, its stunted evergreens and 
straggling roses, its unswept paths, and 
mossy old tombstones, inclined this way 
and that, as the settling of the earth had 
directed, with the look in his eyes with 
which a man will regard an object which 
is hateful to him. 

The place possessed a strange fascina- 
tion for him, drew him as by a spell he 
was powerless to resist. He had risen 
from his bed now, an hour before sunrise, ' 
and walked over to itin the raw, uncertain 
light of the spring dawn. 

It was chill, and there was a heavy fog 
that was almost a fine drizzle, and in the 
obscurity objects assumed unreal propor- 
tions and distances grew indefinite.» No 
wind stirred and every bush and twig and 
blade of grass was beaded with moisture. 
From the young leaves overhead the 
heavy drops fell slowly, with a soft noise 
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where rocks, or the hard, bare earth 
received it. Redwood parted the bushes 
with his hands, pressing straight forward, 
as the crow flies, and regardless of the 
. fact that his clothing absorbed moisture on 
every side from contact with the under- 
growth. When he reached the wall of 
the grave-yard he stopped, leaning his 
shoulder against it, and waiting for more 
light. 

On every side the fog encompassed him, 
shutting out, for a time, the glory of the 
day’s increase. Then it softly lifted, 
borne upward by surface atmospheric 
currents, and thinning into gauzy wreaths, 
which rested among the tree tops until 
they were dissipated by a newly-awakened 
breeze. As the scene changed gradually 
from the ethereal into the actual, and the 
face of nature showed itself in every-day 
expression, plus a matutinal freshness, 
Redwood removed his hat, letting the 
chill air play on his brow, and drawing 
it into his lungs with a healthy man’s 
relish. 

He made his way around to the gate 
and entered the burying-ground, passing 
over and among the graves until he 
‘reached one near the centre of the in- 
closure, a few yards from the south wall of 
the church. The grave had been walled 
about with brick and covered witha slab of 
marble, white once, but now discolored by 
exposure to the elements, and the growth 
of pale grayish lichens which clung to the 
stone, and partially effaced the lettering 
which set forth that this slab was to be 
held sacred to the memory of George 
Aylett Kennedy, who had departed this 
life in the year of grace, 1799. 

It was the grave of Colonel Julian 
Kennedy’s grandfather. 

Redwood glanced about him. The 
ground to one side of the grave was 
slightly trampled, and the grass flattened, 
as though a weight had rested heavily 
upon it; a track, faint, but distinctly 
marked, led straight from where he stood 
to the steps of the church, on one of 
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which rested a tiny heap of earth; the 
corners of the slab were discolored as 
though it had been grasped by hands be- 
grimed with clay. Redwood caught upa 
handful of dead leaves, which had been 
lodged against a headstone near at hand, 
and rubbed away the stains. His face 
wore a dissatisfied’ expression, as of one 
who has relied on Nature for aid, and had 
his trust betrayed. 

He moved the stone, lifting one end 
from the brick foundation and straighten- 
ing it into place. Then he obliterated, as 
well as he was able, all traces of disturb- 
ance. 

While so engaged a sound came to him, 
and he bent his head, listening, with every 
nerve tense, as the woodpecker listens, 
with his bill to the bark, for the stir of 
the insect within. 

Only the stroke of an axe away in the 
woods; some negro cutting firewood, most 
likely. Redwood’s attitude relaxed. He 
turned and entered the church, closing the 
door carefully behind him. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 





Murua Forsearance. The house 
will be kept in turmoil where there is no 
toleration of mistakes, no lenity shown to 
failings, no meek submission to injuries, 
no soft answer to turn away wrath. If 
you lay a single stick of wood in the grate 
and apply fire to it, it will go out; put on 
another stick, and they will burn, and 
half a dozen, and you will have an effect- 
ive blaze. There are other fires subject 
to the same condition. If one member of 
a family gets: into a passion and is left 
alone, he will cool down, and possibly be 
ashamed and repent. But oppose temper 
to temper, let one harsh answer be fol- 
lowed by another and there will soon be 
a blaze which will enwrap them all in its © 
burning heat, 





FRrvuIt_ess is sorrow for having done 
amiss if it issue not in resolution to do so 
no more. 











TWO DAYS IN HIS LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
E was asilent-looking man, with light- 
gray eyes that looked coldly at the 
world, and a thin, smileless face, close- 
shaven. He was a man with whose name 
many tongues just now were busy; a 
grave charge had been brought against 
him—some acquitted, more condemned 
him. He was conscious that, here and 
there, an acquaintance passing him 
avoided meeting his eye; that men in the 
clubs pointed him out to one another ; 
that as he passed he left them discussing 
the story of the papers, and weighing 
probabilities for and against him. 
Nothing made him hasten. He walked 
deliberately, with a preoccupied, medi- 
tative air, up Waterloo Place, along Pic- 
cadilly, and through some quieter streets, 
to a small gray house in a terrace near 
Hyde Park. The October afternoon was 
closing in when he reached his destination ; 
there was a chill, raw feeling in the air; 
the lines of the house-tops were obscure in 
the gray wintry evening light. In the 
house before which he stood no blinds 
were drawn, no lamps were lit; but a fire 
was burning in a down-stairs room, and 
the ruddy dancing light looked warm and 
kindly. 
The maid-servant who came to the door 
admitted him in silence. 
“Ts Miss Arthur alone?” he asked, as 
he crossed the hall. 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ Down-stairs ?” he demanded. 
“Tn the study—yes, sir.” 
“T can find her.” 
His tone was peremptory, chill, un- 
genial. He was a man who had no at- 


mosphere of cheeriness and kindliness 
about him. Servants who did his bidding 
did it grudgingly ; poor folks who came 





to him ignorantly with sorrowful tales, at 
the first sight of his face, at the first 
sound of his voice, grew reticent; chil- 
dren who stumbled by mistake in his path 
picked themselves up forlornly, with a 
crushing sense of being annoyances, little 
nuisances in the world. 

He crossed the hall to a room which 
adjoined the hall—the down-stairs room 
where the firelight was shining—Mary 
Arthur’s study and sitting-room. Mary 
expected him to-night. It was many days 
now since he had been to see her. Whilst 
this scandal in which his name was in- 
volved was new he had stayed away, 
waiting for the issue, waiting for men’s 
verdicts. Nothing had been proved 
against him, nothing could be proved; 
but suspicion still clung to him. He 
could not remove men’s suspicions. He 
had written to Mary, as he had felt bound 
to do, and had offered to release her from 
her engagement to him. His name was 
dishonored ; he had no right to ask her to 
share the dishonor; he set her free. The 
letter was heroic, the generous sentiments 
it expressed afforded him virtuous satis- 
faction. And to-day Mary’s answer had 
come. She refused to be released. Was 
she only fit to be a fair-weather wife, to 
share the ‘“ better ” with him and desert 
him when “worse” days befell? She 
would not accept her freedom. She had 
been waiting for him—would he not come 
and see her? He had smiled a little as he 
read the answer. It was what he had 
looked for; all had happened as he could 
have foretold. What was outside his 
calculations was this feeling of trepida- 
tion, of doubt and uneasiness, that sud- 
denly oppressed him now that his inter- 
view with Mary wasat hand. He paused 
at the study-door and knocked. There 
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was a quick movement within the room, 
and his lips relaxed a littlh—Mary was 
eager, then, to meet him. “Come in,” 
she said; and the voice that invited him 
was clear and musical. His face, silent- 
looking still, wore a kindlier expression as 
he entered. 

The study was bright with. firelight— 
warm, cheerful, homelike. It was a wo- 
man’s room—a room where even disorder 
had a grace of its own and was pleasing. 
There were low bookshelves along the 
walls, and the shelves were lined with a 
goodly, motley company. Rossetti, spick 
and span, stood wedged upright by a 
battered, tattered little Burns in a brown 
plebeian coat; Ruskin and John Stuart 
Mill had space enough and to spare all 
around them, and, for lack of company, 
slanted sociably to one another; Miss 
Austen in white parchment looked genteel 
and seemly, but it was surely an unkind 
fate that had robed poor Charlotte Bronte 
in flaunting green and had given her Miss 
Austen to prop her upright constantly. 
Above the bookshelves were many pretty 
odds and ends of china and pottery. In 
one corner of the room was a writing: 
table with papers on it, books lying open, 
and flowers arranged tastefully in a pretty 
bowl. A piano stood open. A little 
dainty child’s pinafore lay unfinished on a 
chair with the needle shining in the fire- 
light. 

Fielding’s face flushed as he met Mary. 

She came silently but smilingly toward 
him and put her hands in his without a 
word. As he held them, he drew her 
nearer him and stooped and kissed her 
tenderly, almost reverently. He won- 
dered at himself the while—not for daring 
to kiss her, but for the reverence of the 
kiss, It was a very silent meeting. But 
the gray eyes that met his said much; 
they reproached him, but the reproach 
was loving ; they were full of solicitude, 
questioning his face to seek signs of worry 
and trouble ; they were glad, too, because 
he was here. His own eyes fell. 








“T knew you would come this evening,” 
she said, gently. “I was listening for 
you.” 

“Yes. 
plied. 

There was a minute’s silence. Mary 
went to the fire and stood before it, look- 
ing up at him with sweet womanly solici- 
tude as he stood beside her. His eyes 
traveled over her person approvingly. 
He delighted in her beauty—in that well- 
shaped brow of hers, that delicate cheek 
and chin, the flowing graceful lines of her 
figure, the gracious poise of her head, the 
soft abundant hair which the firelight 
touched and made golden. Her face was 
fair and gentle—you saw it once and were 
ready thenceforth to stake your soul on 
her truth and goodness. <A pessimist 
looking in her eyes must think a little 
better of the world. There was a won- 
derful charm about her, a sweet directness 
of glance and speech, a quiet, simple dig- 
nity not easy to describe. 

“T got your letter,” he said, at last— 
and he looked away from her as he spoke 
at the lights and shadows on the rug at 
his feet—“ your generous letter, Mary. 
Yes, let me call it generous.” 

“Your letter hurt me,” returned Mary, 
quickly, in a quiet tone. “ What made 
you write so? What made you think so 
badly of me?” 

“ Badly—badly of you?” he repeated 
vaguely. 

“T did not understand your letter. If 
misfortune touches you, Geoffrey, it 
touches me through you. I would not 
have it otherwise. And it could not be 
otherwise. You cannot shut me out of 
your sorrows—you cannot even if you 
wish. Iam glad. Surely—surely, Geoffrey, 
you know that I am glad.” 

Her eyes were bright with tears as she 
looked up at him; and yet they smiled. 
He was looking down still at the shadow- 
pattern of the fender on the rug. 

“T ought, in spite of your generous 
wish—I ought to set you free,” he said. 


You bade me come,” he re- 


—_— 





















He sighed. The woman beside him put 
her hand on his shoulder, with an action 
of silent, tender protest that he understood, 
and he turned suddenly and drew her 
close to him ; he bent to kiss her again, 
but touched her hair gently, caressingly, 
with his hand instead. 

“T ought to give you up,” he repeated. 
“T cannot do it, Mary—TI cannot do it.” 

‘“No, you cannot do it,” she agreed, 
with sweetest triumph. 

“If I could only explain! If I could 
only prove that this—all this—is false! 
You will have to take me on trust, dear. 
I cannot prove it. I can prove nothing 
—nothing.” 

For a moment she moved aside with a 
feeling of impatience and disappointment. 
Did he understand her so little, then? 
Could he think that her faith in him was 
so weak a thing that it needed props, as- 
surances, proofs that he was not vile? 
Then, in a moment, she relented. The 
world had treated him so ill that he 
doubted every one; he was mistrustful 
because so sorrowful, so deeply injured, so 
much misunderstood. 

“T have my proof,” she said, gently— 
“all the proof I need. You see, Geoffrey, 
they do not know you. I know you, 
dear.” 

He had turned away abruptly to the 
window; he made no answer now ; he was 
looking away from her, looking absently 
out at the one or two passers-by and the 
bright lights in the windows opposite. 
For many days past, when men had 
lodked askance at him, with doubt in their 
glances, he had held his head erect, 
walked self-contained among them, almost 
believed in himself. He remembered 
now, with most painful distinctness, that 
the smallest faith in him was faith mis- 
placed. How could he accept such faith 
as hers, let her link her life with his, and 
make no sign? It was too cruel, too 
mean a thing todo! He had committed 


worse sins perhaps; but those against 
whom he had committed them had not 
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been like Mary, had never trusted him 
with this foolish trust, had never been 
pure enough to believe him good. Years 


-ago sometimes a noble impulse would stir 


him strangely, sway him with a passionate 
excitement, hold him for a minute’s space 
and make him, in emotion, in righteous 
intention, a hero: there was some such 
lost feeling stirring him now again; his 
thoughts leaped forward to an heroic pur- 
pose, and for a minute his heart beat 
faster, all his pulses throbbed. Next 
minute the impulse was dead, he looked 
back at it with a little mental smile. He 
turned away slowly from the window and 
crossed to the sofa where Mary sat. 

She was sitting near the fire in the light 
and warmth, and he seated himself beside 
her. After all, if Mary believed in him, 
she had her reward. Her faith was mis- 
placed, but it made her happy. He took 
her hands in his, and her eyes and lips 
smiled as she raised her face. 

“What do they all say, Mary?” he 
asked. “ Your love is blinding you—is 
that what they tell you? And your faith 
in me is foolishness—is that it? Your 
father would be better pleased if you gave 
me up.” 

“No, no! You must not be angry 
with father—you will bear with him, 
Geoffrey. It is only that he does not 
understand. He wishes us to defer the 
marriage—” 

“ And you agree ?” 

“ No—TI have told him—I wish it could 
be sooner. I wish we could be married 
now—now, to-day—whilst you are worried, 
before all these troubles are forgotten and 
explained away.” 

“ And suppose—for the sake of sup- 
position, Mary—suppose they are never 
explained away? Suppose they are never 
forgotten? Suppose this suspicion against 
me is never removed ?” 

“Oh! but it will be. By and by it 
must be. Sooner or later the truth is ° 
always known.” 

But the optimistic promise did not strike 
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him cheerfully. She looked at him 
straight, with trustful, steadfast eyes; it 
was only by a conscious effort that he met 
her glance. 

“ And if the truth is never known,” she 
continued after a moment, “we can still 
be happy. It is hard for you—oh! it is 
dreadfully hard! I never knew before 
that the world was so cruel. People are 
blind—unjust! Do not let us talk of it. 
You bear it so bravely, and I—I cannot 
bear to think of it. It seems foolish to 
talk of myself when you have borne so 
much ; but, oh! I have been so wretched— 
so wretched, Geoffrey! When you did 
not come, and day after day went, it 
seemed—it seemed as though you did not 
think me strong enough to share your 
troubles with you.” 

“Tt is not a gracious task, Mary, to 
come to tie one’s burdens about those one 
loves. Even now I hesitate. You are 
generous. But is that any reason why I 
should accept your sacrifice? I am ask- 
ing you to accept the shadow of my dis- 
grace—do you wonder, Mary, that I can- 
not ask it readily ?” 

“But what is the disgrace?” she 
reasoned. ‘ Why should we think of it? 
It is a disgrace which the world has put 
upon us—that is all—and we ourselves 
know ourselves undisgraced. It is a very 
foolish old world. Let us laugh at if?” 

“Yes, we can laugh,” he agreed. 

“We are not dependent on its good 
opinion. What is the good or ill opinion 
of a silly old world that misjudges you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he agreed again. But he 
was agreeing absently ; his attention had 
wandered. For a few minutes he and 
Mary sat side by side in silence. His 
spirits were very heavy; Mary, locking 
closely at him, recalled her own light and 
cheery tone with a feeling of remorse. 

“Mary,” he said suddenly, turning 
eagerly toward her, “tell me—do I make 
you happy? You have been happier 
since you knew me. You are happy now. 
Tell me that I make you happy.” 
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this seems foolish between us two. 





“ But you know it,” she said, gravely. 

“ Yes, yes, I know it,” he repeated. “I 
wanted to hear you sayit. I shall 
devote my life to securing your happi- 
ness, Mary. I will make you happy. I 
can—and I will.” 

Hespokeasthough he needed to reassure 
himself. When he had written his letter 
to her, yesterday, his words of self-sacrifice 
had been merely words; now, again and 
again, they came back to him as aserious 
thought. He was guilty and she believed 
him true. This sin of deceiving her was 
a meanness which seemed to him worse 
than a sin. He was unworthy even of 
himself in this thing which he was doing. 
But he would make her happy——yes, that 
was his excuse, in that was his justification. 
And yet— 

“ How long, I wonder, shall I make you 
happy?” he said, speculatively, looking 
fixedly yet absently before him. 

“How long?” she repeated. She could 
not understand his mood to-night. But 
she was very sorrowful and pitiful for 
him ; so many friends had failed him that 
he doubted even her constancy. It was 
natural she supposed. 

“By and by,” he continued, “ when 
your love wears out, your happiness and 
your faith will wear out, too.” 

She did not answer for a minute. Both 
his tone and his words pained her. Then, 
after a minute, she looked at him again 
and smiled. ‘“ When my love wears out, 
anything may happen,” she said. “I 
grant that. I know nothing about the 
laws that govern the preternatural.” 

He was still looking absently and 


-hopelessly away from her. She paused 


for a moment; then she made another 
effort. 

“Geoffrey, you must believe me,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘Whatever happens, 
whatever people say, nothing can touch 
me, nothing can make me alter toward 
you ; nothing could ever for one moment 
make me distrust you. The very saying 
Iam 
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happier, and always must be happier, 
sharing your misfortune than looking on 
at other people’s joys—you must know 
this so well. Why should I say it, when 
you know it so well already, Geoffrey? 
As for my doubting you, it would not be 
possible. When I begin to-doubt you, I 
shall cease to have faith in all men—I 
shall doubt God and cease to believe in 
goodness. That will be never, Geoffrey.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, quickly, “that is 
right, Mary—that is right. No one else 
believes in me as you do. You are good 
to me. Very just. Very just. Go on 
believing in me, dear.” 

“And our marriage, Geoffrey? Father 
—father is going to talk to you. I hear 
him coming down-stairs now. He will 
take you away—and—and ask you—ask 
you to persuade me to put our marriage 
off—to wait.” 

“And what am I to say?” 

“That I wish it to be—as it was to be 
—now, ina month. Nothing must put 
it off.” 

“No. 
Geoffrey. 


Nothing shall put it off,” said 


CHAPTER II. 


“You are back early, Mary.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is early still—earlier 
than usual. I have been at a good many 
places—been seen—done my duty most 
thoroughly. You did not join me?” 

“No.” 

“You promised, if you recollect. But 
I did not look out for you—I did not ex- 
pect you.” 

“You have not much faith in my 
promises, Mary, nowadays?” 

“1? Oh! yes. One makes every promise 
with a mental reservation that one may 
break it.” 

Mary smiled slightly, and Geoffrey 
sighed. He sat in a despondent, weary 
attitude, his elbow rested on the arm of 
his chair, his forehead bent down against 
his tightly-closed hand. The fire burnt 
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low in the grate, the shaded reading-lamp 
made but a dim light in the long room; 
Mary drew her soft, silken wraps more 
closely around her and shivered a little. 

She stood before the fire, looking down 
at it, talking, not rapidly, but without 
many pauses, in a half-light, half-con- 
strained, wholly unamused tone that had 
become more and more her natural tone 
within the last few months. She smiled 
now and then as she spoke—her smile 
never for a moment deceived her husband 
into believing that she wasmerry. Itdid 
not soften her glance, which had grown 
cold, critical, keenly observant ; it did not 
alter the curve of her lips—a calm, 
strange little curve, not sufficiently ag- 
gressive to be cynical, yet somehow sug- 
gesting a knowledge of the hidden evil of 
the world and a questioning doubt of its 
more apparent goodness. She held her 
fan in her hand and played with it in an 
absent way as she went on speaking; but, 
although she toyed with it absently, it 
emphasized all that she said; she had 
learned the trick of speaking ‘effectively, 
of raising her shoulders a little to give 
point to an incredulous remark, of look- 
ing up slowly, smiling very slightly, 
slowly lowering her eyes again. Even 
now, at home, the was an accomplished, 
much-admired woman of the world rather 
than a happy wife, at ease with the man 
whom she has loved and married. 

“And what have you been doing all 
the evening?” she inquired carelessly at 
last, looking round for an instant, but 
without much interest in the questioning 
glance. 

“Thinking,” said Geoffrey, briefly. , 

She turned away quickly, with a sud- 
den little movement of alarm, her face 
flushing for a moment. 

“Tt is not often,” continued Geoffrey, 
“that I think—about myself and you.” 

“ Be wiser still,” said Mary. “Do not 
think at all.” 

She smiled again, mirthlessly, as though 
at some bitter thought. And again the 
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tone or the smile struck him chilly, re- 
morsefully; he looked long at her, then 
sighed once more. : 

“Mary,” he said, suddenly, “there is 
something I want to say to you. Sit 
down. There is something I want to tell 
you.” 

She looked round at him quickly, as 
she had done before, with a nervous, ex- 
pectant glance. “Is it a thing that can 
wait?” she asked ; “because, if it is, Iam 
tired to-night.” 

He rose and stood by the fire beside 
her, resting his arm on the mantel-piece, 
his brow against his hand, and looking 
down at her closely as she faced him. 

“Very tired, Mary ?” 

“Oh! rather tired. Every place was 
crowded, and every one was dull.” 

She took her foot from the fender and 
drew herself slowly upright, as though 
she would move to go; and he put his 
hand on hers to detain her. 

“You do not wish to listen to me,” he 
said accusingly, yet tenderly. “ You put 
me off. You will not hear me.” 

“No—for both our sakes,” replied 
Mary, incoherently. ‘“ What is the good ? 
—what is the good ?” 

For a quarter of a minute they stood 
facing each other, his eyes looking en- 
treatingly, passionately, hopelessly into 
hers, and hers looking back at him with 
despair that was no longer passionate. 
Their eyes told each other the truth now, 
but not for the first time. Months ago 
she had guessed his secret; months ago, 
turning suddenly toward her one day and 
surprising her as she glanced at him, he 
had known that his secret was. hers, and 
she had known that he knew that she 
knew. They had said no word to one 
another. Mary had hid away her knowl- 
edge, had taken his secret and guarded it 
as her own, only fearful lest by word, or 
look, or tone, she should reveal it. Her 
life became a lie like his; her only aim 
was to deceive the world, to allay its sus- 
picions, to lead it away from the truth. 
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Her conscience troubled her at first, 
scruples pricked her; she put them away 
from her, Geoffrey had stood by and 
watched her and been helpless, 

This had been his punishment. The 
punishment had been bitter unspeakably. 
The only woman whom he had ever 
purely loved, the only woman whose good- 
ness he had believed in, was dwarfing her- 
self daily down to his moral level, and it 
was he who was dragging her down. Two 
years ago, when he had married Mary, if 
he could have foreseen this punishment 
being his, he would have deemed it bear- 
able—a pity, but not an inadequate price 
to pay for the possession of Mary herself. 
But he, too, had changed in these last two 
years. Fora year and a half after his 
marriage with Mary he had lived in an 
atmosphere of pure thought and simple 
faith, had looked at life through Mary’s 
eyes, and learnt all unwittingly to find 
goodness beautiful and baseness loathsome, 
had come to shrink from his own past as 
an unsightly thing that he would like to 
bury and forget, that he dared not think 
of Mary’s knowing. If the marriage 
had brought moral loss to her, it had been 
“pure gain” to him. But, in proportion 
as he had grown in moral stature, so had 
the possibility of retribution grown. To 
stand by and see Mary lose her faith in 
him, to see the loss of faith in all men 
and all things that came quickly on her 
knowledge of his unworthiness, to watch 
her drifting away from her old sweet, 
tender, healthy belief, accepting the con- 
ventional creed of incredulity, to know 
her daily growing a less good woman, was 
a punishment that overwhelmed him— 
that had become greater than he could 
bear. 

He had sat here alone to-night, and had 
thought things out. He must speak 
openly to Mary. He would no longer 
ignore her knowledge of his secret. He 
must confess it to her, and no longer hide 
it from the world. At all cost Mary must 
be saved from this necessity of daily, 































hourly deception. He could only save 
her by courting outward disgrace, and the 
disgrace which touched him must be 
shared by her and by their child, by all 
who were near him and bore his name. 
But disgrace honestly and bravely borne 
would not defile her; she could live 
purely through it, hold up her head fear- 
lessly, dare to look the world in the face 
with no secret to make her smiles mis- 
leading and her words untrue. 

“ Mary,” he said, “you know what I 
want to tell you.” 

“Then do not say it,’ said Mary, 
hastily. “Let me go, Geoffrey. I am 
tired; too tired to hear it. Things— 
things are better left unsaid.” 

“But I mean to say it,” said Geoffrey, 
almost harshly. “ That old charge against 
me was true. You have known it. I 
have known that you understood.” 

Mary had grown very pale; she rested 
her hands against the chimney-piece to 
steady them; she looked down at them 
fixedly in silence whilst he spoke. He 
spoke slowly, with little pauses between 
his words, and every word came heavily, 
and with an effort. He stood watching 
her, never moving his eyes from her face, 
and he watched her still when he had 
doze speaking. For half a minute there 
was silence. Then, without moving or 
looking round at him, she spoke suddenly 
with passionate bitterness. 

“Why have you told me?” she cried. 
“Tknew! Yes, I knew! What does it 
matter ? How can it mend things to speak ? 
I can bear it—I can bear anything—but 
I will not talk of it. I cannot! I will 
not !” 

“ Never after to-night, Mary,” he said, 
gently. ‘ Let us face things together to- 
night just once, and decide together what 
we shall do.” 


“What is there to do?” retorted 
Mary. “Nothing. What can there be 
to do ?” 


“That is what I have been trying to 
think out, trying to decide. We must go 
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away where we are less well known. This 
life that we are leading—that you are 
leading—cannot go on, shall not. We 
will leave London—go abroad—where 
you can live your own life and be tru 
again.” 

“True,” said Mary, wonderingly, and 
her lips parted in a dreary little smile that 
seemed to stab him. 

For more than a minute they stood in 
silence ; then Geoffrey put down his fore- 
head heavily against his hand, and drew 
a deep, painful breath that was almost a 
groan. 

“We cannot go back,” said Mary, 
coldly and steadily at last; “and to look 
back, to discuss things, to regret them, is 
worse than useless. We have our life to 
live, and our life is—what it is. We 
may as well accept it. We have to live 
it out as it is, not as it might have been.” 

“ We can make it nearer what it might 
have been,” he pleaded, eagerly. ‘“ Mary 
this is what I want to say ; let us face dis- 
grace, you and I—you and I together— 
face it and bear it, and look at the world 
honestly again. Our lives are false—false 
through and through—yours as well as 
mine. It is so, Mary.” 

“DoIdeny it? Our lives are a lie. 
Yes, I know it. Let them be.” 

“ We will go away,” he repeated, plead- 
ingly. “ We will go away—live quietly 
—live a different life. We need not say 
why we go—it will be rightly guessed— 
every one will rightly understand. We 
shall give up our false position, and you 
can be yourself again—your own true, 
sweet self, ashamed of nothing, living your 
own good life, with thoughts that all the 
world might know, and be the better for 
knowing.” 

A little pause. 

‘* That self is dead,” said Mary, quietly. 
“ Such a life as you picture would kill me 
nowadays—send me mad, I think. To 
seek about for one’s dead self would be 
—a gruesome task. No, Geoffrey, I de- 
cline.” 
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“ Mary, you donot understand. I want 
you to help me, dear. I want you to help 
me to be true, honest with the world. 
You, who were so good, who are so good, 
dear—” 

“No. Say ‘were,’” interposed Mary, 
bitterly. “1 understand you, Geoffrey. I 
understand all that you would say—all 
that you require. You ask too much. 
You are cruel to ask it.” 

“ Mary !” 

‘Cruel !—cruel !” repeated Mary, pas- 
sionately, looking up at him with angry, 
accusing eyes, her face flushed, her lips 
tremulous with indignation. “Do you 
think of no one but yourself and me? Is 
Jack, little Jack, nothing to you? Do 
you care nothing for him—for his future, 
his good name, his happiness—all that? 
Your own child, Geoffrey !—our own 
child !—and you care nothing! What 
does it matter whether we are false if he is 
happy? Our life is a lie—yes, I know it 
is a lie—and it shall be a lie—for his sake 
—I say it shall be. I will deceive every 
one all my life, always, all I can, as 
cleverly as I know the way—always, 
always. No one shall know. No one 
shall ever know. By and by they might 
reproach him with it! They shall not— 
they never shall. Yes, I am wicked, I 
know. I choose to be wicked—I do not 
care.” 
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Her words seemed to beat down upon 
him, their weight crushed him; he bent 
his head lower against his hand, and his 
fingers tightened across his brow as 
though they would stop its throbbing. 

For fully a minute after Mary had done 
speaking the room was quiet; the clock 
on the chimney-piece ticked out the 
moments slowly and loudly one by one. 

“T have been your evil genius, Mary,’ 
he cried, despairingly. “ You—you who 
have been all to me—my good angel— 
you !” 

Mary’s passion was gone. Her face 
was pale again ; she stood looking drearily 
down before her, cold, untouched, im- 
passive. 

“If I have one honest thought, one 
hénest wish,” continued Geoffrey, “and 
sometimes nowadays I have—it is you— 
you who have taught me. Our marriage 
saved me. And you have been sacrificed. 
My salvation was not worth it—such a 
sacrifice |” 

He raised his head wearily and bent it 
down against his hand again. Mary drew 
herself up a little, checked a sigh, and 
glanced toward him. 

“ How will it all end ?” she asked in a 
weary tone. “ If one were curious enough 
one might wonder. I am not curious. 
Let us talk of something else.” 


’ 





E must needs trust where we love. 
We must needs trust as we ourselves 
are trustworthy. The light and fickle and 
false and suspicious must live according to 
their own rules; but the men and women 
who are trustworthy will ever trust—for 
we see the world through our own glasses, 
and the evils we are not conscious of in 
ourselves we do not generally credit to 
others. 
MENTAL worry and disquiet, arising 
from any cause, is the strongest agent in 
“aging” men or women. It is an inces- 


sant source of exhaustion to the vital 
forces. It carves lines on the face and 
bleaches the hair. A peevish young wo- 
man at twenty will look old at thirty, be- 
cause her peevish or worrying thought re- 
presents so much of her force used to tear 
her down instead of to build her up. 


Ir does us good to admire what is good 
and beautiful; but it does us infinitely 
more good to love it. We growlike what 
we admire ; but we become one with what 
we love. 














SOME STRANGE EXPERIENCES. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 


phy.” 


T is one of the faiiings of the present 
age, I think, at all events it is one 
of its fashions to scoff at anything that 
savors at all of what is commonly called 
the supernatural. An occurrence that 
cannot be accounted for by any of the 
known laws of nature, whose mystery 
cannot be penetrated by the electric light 
of human science, is held up to ridicule 
as an imposture or calmly ignored as an 
illusion produced by an excited brain and 
an overwrought imagination. 

Deeply as I am convinced of the utter 
falseness of so sweeping an assertion, posi- 
tively as I believe that there are certain 
influencessurrounding us, certain spiritual 
essences of our own being, it way be, that 
under peculiar conditions and at great 
crises in our lives endeavor to warn or 
guide us, or which assume in some mys- 
terious manner an influence over our 
actions which we are powerless to resist, 
it is nct my purpose here or now to argue 
the question. I am a plain man, and my 
object is simply to state some plain facts 
in a plain way. In the course of a varied 
and somewhat peculiar existence, certain 
strange events have come to my knowl- 
edge. These events have either been the 
outcome of my own experience or have 
been related to me by others from whose 
experience they were the outcome; in no 
case have I received the story at second 
hand. I will relate them as they occurred 
or were related to me, with no other com- 
ment than is necessary to make them in- 
telligible to the reader, and at the close I 
ask frankly of the Horatios of the pres- 
ent century, How does your philosophy 
account for them? 





I. 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE LUMBER YARD. 


In the year 1856 I was employed as 
bookkeeper in tlie office of Henderson & 
Browne, lumber and coal merchants. The 
office was situated on the outskirts of a 
small town in one of the Middle Atlantie 
States. As the name of the town and the 
State cannot in any way affect the present 
narrative, and as I have certain family 
reasons for withholding them, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon myself to do so. 

This office was a small frame building, 
facing the main road, or turnpike as it is 
called in that locality, and situated about 
twenty rods west of it. Leading from the 
turnpike to the office-door and sweeping 
round the building to the lumber yard 
and coal sheds at the side and rear was a 
narrower roadway made by the teams 
constantly lumbering between the yard 
and the town lying a half mile farther 
north on the turnpike. Across this strip 
of road, midway between the office and 
the turnpike, with a switch branching 
from it into the yard, ran the railway,that 
connected the large, bustling city a hun- 
dred miles south of us with its equally 
bustling but diminutive prototype on our 
north. Behind the office, some eight or 
ten rods to the west, lay the river. The 
yard lay in a westward bend of the river, 
and the railway, following its banks, swept 
into a deep cut through a rocky, wooded 
elevation between the water and the turn- 
pike, just south of the office. North of 
us the track could be seen stretching in 
straight black lines beyond the town; to 
the south but a few rods were visible, the 
rugged bend of the hill seeming to swal- 
low it up. 

There were two rooms in the office 
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building ; an outer one into which the 
entrance door opened, and a smaller inner 
one, used as a private office by Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Browne. Both of 
these rooms were very plainly furnished ; 
the outer one containing my desk and 
stool placed in front of the window at the 
right of the door, the steel yard of the scales 
between them and the south wall, a rack 
on that wall just above my head, contain- 
ing shelves and pigeon-holes for ledgers 
and documents, the office stove in the 
southwest corner, and an arm-chair before 
the window at the left of the entrance door. 

The furniture of the inner room was 
still more simple, consisting only of three 
chairs, a large desk, and an iron safe. 

On an afternoon in the summer of 
the year I have named I was stand- 
ing at my desk wading wearily through 
column after column of apparently 
interminable figures. The air was close 
and breathless, with that peculiar op- 
pressiveness and lurid coloring that so 
frequently precedes a violent midsummer 
thunder-storm. Though the door and 
both the windows in the outer office were 
opened to their widest extent, and those 


in the inner room as well, not a leaf in my’ 


open ledger fluttered ; not a breath of air 
touched my heated face or lifted the hair 
from my temples. It was a day when the 
mere effurt of breathing was burdensome. 

Before the window opposite my desk, 
tilted back in the arm-chair already 
spoken of, and swearing softly under his 
breath at the heat and the flies, sat, or 
rather lounged, Mr. Henderson’s only 
son, young Mr. Henderson, or Mr. Dick, 
as we called him in the yard. A frank, 
manly, whole-souled young man was Mr. 
Dick, with a joke and a laugh for us all 
from his father down to the boy who 
watered the horses and did other odd 
chores about the yard; such a favorite 
with us all that there wasn’t one of us but 
would have suffered much and gladly to 
prevent harm coming tohim. Poor, dear 
Mr. Dick! 





A wagon loaded with coal rumbled 
round the corner of the office from the 
sheds, and on tothe platform of the scales 
in front of my window ; I leaned forward 
and weighed it mechanically, entered the 
weight on the day-book, and noticed, half 
unconsciously, as it rumbled on again 
over the track and out toward the turn- 
pike, how muffled the heaviness of the 
atmosphere caused the rumbling to sound. 

Turning to my books again with asigh, 
I worked on andon. The heat and op- 
pression seemed to increase. Mr. Dick 
had fallen asleep and was snoring gently. 
A similar sound from the inner office con- 
veyed the impression that Mr. Browne, its 
only occupant, was employed in a similar 
fashion. With a little laugh, that I am 
afraid was not wholly free from bitterness 
occasioned by the sharp contrast between 
our occupations, I wiped the perspiration 
from my face anew, and tried to forget the 
discomfort of the day in a persistent effort 
to discover the discrepancy in an account 
that seemingly refused to balance. 

I had succeeded better than I expected, 
I thought, when, after what seemed the 
lapse of about half an hour, I glanced up 
through the window and noticed that Mr. 
Dick had wakened and left the office 
without my being aware of it. 

I watched him as he sauntered over the 
open space between the office door and 
the railway track, wondering idly what 
had induced him to leave the shelter and 
comparative comfort of his arm-chair, and 
go out in theintense heat. As he stepped 
upon the track, he turned and faced the 
buildings in the rear of the office, 
attracted, probably, as I was at the same 
instant, by a sudden uproar and confusion 
that seemed to proceed from them. 

As I started toward the door to find 
out what the noise might betoken, at the 
same time glancing involuntarily at the 
clock which was hanging over my desk, 
I became aware, though half-uncon- 
sciously and in a manner utterly distinct 
from the rest of my impressions, of a low, 







































rumbling sound that was rapidly in- 
creasing in volume and nearness. I did 
not think of it, I did not place it; I was 
simply aware of it. 

In the half second that it took me to 
reach the door, Mr. Dick had not moved 
from his position on the track, but had 
simply turned and was gazing at the rear 
buildings. I opened my lips to call 
to him for the reason of the disturb- 
ance, when out from the cut to the south 
of the office there flashed a “ wild cat,” as 
the men in the yard were wont to call the 
locomotives and tenders sent up from 
below us to carry down empty cars. 

The words froze on my lips. I was 
utterly incapable of either speech or 
motion. I saw Mr. Dick turn and gaze 
at it stupidly when it was within only a 
few feet of him, and then, flinging up his 
arms, attempt to spring out of its path, 
but he was too late. I saw him caught 
and tossed high in the air, only to fall on 
the track again in front of the cruel, 
swiftly revolving wheels which crushed 
him out of all recognition as they flew 
madly on. With a shriek of horror I 
caught at the door frame for support. 

“ W hat the devil’s the matter, Stafford?” 
cried a familiar voice, and with staring 
eyes and shaking lips I turned to find 
myself in the muscular grip of Mr. Dick, 
who had caught hold of me as he sprang 
from his chair and was gazing anxiously 
into my ashen face. Yes, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Dick himself! 

“Are you ill?” 

I gazed blankly from his ruddy, hand- 
some, though thoroughly alarmed face to 
the long, black rails gleaming dully in 
the hot, lurid light. There was no man- 


_ gled, shapeless mass of flesh and clothing 


lying along them such as I had seen but 
an instant before; there was no flying 
“wild cat” in the distance; there was no 
sound of any kind from the rear build- 
ings; instead, the men and boys about the 
yard, attracted by my scream, were 
grouped before the office-door, staring at 
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me with open mouths; and Mr. Dick, 
dear, dear Mr. Dick, was holding me and 
shaking me somewhat impatiently. 

“For God’s sake, man, can’t you 
speak? What’s the matter ?” 

“Put him in a chair, Dick, and I'll get 
him some brandy. The man has had a 
terrible shock of some kind, can’t you 
see? He isn’t in a fit state to question 
just now. Here, old fellow, drink this 
and get your wits about you,” and Mr. 
Browne, who had hurried to the scene 
with every one else, put a glass half-full 
of liquor from his own private store to my 
lips and compelled me to swallow it. 

It soon had the desired effect. The 
trembling left my limbs, the color came 
back to my face, and I was able'to articu- 
late and think connectedly. 

“Now, what was it all about?” asked 
Mr. Dick. 

Instead of answering him I asked a 
question in my turn: 

“Was there anything wrong at the 
rear buildings this afternoon? Any out- 
ery or unusual disturbance of any 
kind?” 

“The only outcry I heard was the one 
you made,” replied Mr. Dick; “that was 
loud enough, in all conscience. I was 
asleep, though, and heard nothing until 
you waked me. You heard the question, 
boys. Has there been anything more 
than common going on in the yard during 
the past hour?” 

One of the little group of men stand- 
ing partly in and partly out of the office- 
door spoke up. , 

“Nothing out of the common, sir. If 
anything it’s been quieter than usual; too 
’tarnal hot to make a noise.” 

My next question was addressed di- 
rectly to the group. 

“Did any of you see a ‘wild cat’ go by 
about—” I glanced at the clock; when, 
startled by the tumult in the yard, I had 
looked at the clock as I rushed from my 
desk, the minute-hand was pointing to 
exactly twenty-five minutes before three. 
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When, in obedience to Mr. Browne’s 
advice, Mr. Dick dropped me in the 
chair he had just vacated, my eyes again 
encountered the face of the clock. It 
was then twenty-two minutes before three. 
Now, when I glanced at it the third time 
it was twelve minutes befure three. I as 
distinctly remembered looking at the 
clock the first time as I did either of the 
succeeding times. I even remembered 
noticing that a card which had been tacked 
above the clock had loosened and fallen 
onits case. It was the slight noise made 
by the falling of this card, and which the 
jar of my sudden movement had helped 
to detach from its position that had 
caused me to glance at the clock the first 
time. So methodical and precise were my 
habits that, even in my hurry and alarm, 
I felt a strong inclination to step back 
and remove it. When I looked at the 
clock the second time, the card again 
obtruded itself on my vision and offended 
my sense of order. The third time I 
stepped across the office and removed it, 
my knees still trembling from the nervous 
shock I had received since first seeing it 
there. Then I sat down and finished my 
question, “— about ten minutes ago?” 

The men looked at me and then at each 
other inquiringly. One or two smiled 
and shrugged theirshoulders, others shook 
their heads. I saw one man tap his fore- 
head and glance meaningly at a com- 
panion. The man who answered before 
answered again. 

“ There aint been no ‘ wild cat’ by this 
afternoon, sir.” 

Siill I asked two more questions ; this 
time of Mr. Dick again. 

“ Were you in the office when I cried 
out, Mr. Dick, or out of it? Had you 
been out at all since coming from lunch ?” 

“Good Lord, man, I was here, sound 
asleep, and you come very near scaring 
me out of my senses,” replied Mr. Dick, 
answering my first question; and “No, I 
haven’t been out of the officesince lunch,” 
in answer to my second. “ Now, since we 
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ability, answered your questions, will you 
do the same for us? What was it+that 
you heard or saw, or thought that you 
heard or saw, or dreamed that your heard 
or saw that produced that unearthly yell?” 

Instead of replying at once I walked 
over to the desk again. There was the 
open ledger with the refractory account 
at last correctly balanced, and lying near 
was the sheet of paper that I had covered 
with memoranda and figures in my effort 
to find the missing item. A good half. 
hour’s work, and, according to thie testi- 
mony of the clock, I had had but a scant 
half hour to accomplish it in between the 
time when I had somewhat impatiently 
settled down to hard work after listening 
to the heavy -breathing of my two em- 
ployers and the time when I had raised 
my eyes from that work to see Mr. Dick 
sauntering toward the railway track. I 
could not have fallen asleep, I had had no 
time. I felt confident, however, that it 
would be impossible to convince my 
listeners that my experience had been any 
other than that of a remarkably vivid and 
terrifying dream ; and, indeed, I didnot 
know, myself, how else to account for it, 
so as a dream [ told it. 

I was still too thoroughly unnerved to 
narrate with composure, and my manner 
did much toward impressing upon my 
audience some slight reflection of my own 
agitation. They at least saw that the 
illusion had been real enough to me. . Mr. 
Dick seemed the only one inclined to laugh 
it off. 

“Tt was a confoundedly uncomfortable 
dream, I must admit, Stafford, especially 
when I take into consideration that you 
honored me by making me the hero of it. 
But come,” with a rousing slap on my 
shoulder, “cheer up, old man! It was 
only a dream after all, and dreams never 
come true in this unregenerate generation. 
Caught napping at your post, ‘pon my 
word. I wonder what the governor will 
say of his paragon now! I doubt if the 


have patiently, and to the best of our 























































united testimony of us all would make him 
believe it. Well, I’m going home for the 
horses and intend to see whether a brisk 
trot will scare up a breeze out of this con- 
foundedly dead air. I'll come back here 
for you, Stafford, and take you along. 
You need bracing up after such an 
experience. You look as thoroughly 
shaken up, by Jove, as though it had all 
actually happened,” and Mr. Dick thrust 


’ his hands into the pockets of his light linen 


coat and sauntered off, whistling uncon- 
cernedly. 

I went to my desk and began putting 
away and locking up the papers and books 
scattered on it, preparatory to taking the 
drive offered me. 

As I closed the day-book, the day’s 
date flashed before my eyes,and impressed 
itself indelibly upon my brain. It was 
the fifteenth of July. 
~ As the hot, enervating summer dragged 
itself to a close, and the cool crispness in 
the autumn air stirred stagnant blood, 
roused flagging energies, and set morbid 
thoughts moving in more healthful chan- 
nels, my dream, or vision, as it may suit the 
inclination of the reader to call it, came 
to be less and less frequently referred to 
in the half jesting, half serious manner 
which both employer and employee had 
adopted in speaking of it, and I as gradu- 
ally ceased to be alluded to as a dreamer 
of dreams, and a seer of visions. Finally 
it seemed to have been forgotten by every 
one but myself; and even with me the 
sharp details that at first sprang up be- 
fore my mental vision with all the vivid- 
ness of the first impression every time I 
saw Mr. Dick walk toward the turnpike 
or a “ wild cat” flashed by, or there was 
an unusual amount of noise from the rear 
buildings; even with me, these details 
began to assume the shadowy unreality 
that Time kindly throws over even the 
most startling and painful experiences in 
our past. I grew at last to accept what I 
had at first, though only to myself, stoutly 
denied. I become convinced, as impossible 
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as it at first had seemed, that I had merely 
fell asleep and dreamed; my uncomfort- 
able position, the weariness and oppression 
caused by the weather, and the proximity 
of Mr. Dick accounting for the nature 
of the dream. 

The winter speedily ran itself to a close, 
spring followed, and the summer of ’57 
dawned upon us much as its predecessor 
had done. The season was generally hot, 
close, and murky; varied, it is true, by 
terrific thunder-storms that cleared the 
air and gave us delightful weather for a 
day or two, but that were followed in- 
variably in the end by the same dull, 
lifeless atmosphere. It was July again, 
and the fifteenth day of July. As I 
opened my books in the morning prepara- 
tory for work, something about the date 
impressed me as familiar; but it was some 
minutes before I could recall with what it 
was connected in my mind. 

With a contemptuous smile for what I 
was pleased to consider my former folly, 
and a momentary pause as the thought 
struck me, when a train whizzed by, that 
the state of the atmosphere had the effect 
of dulling and deadening sound exactly 
as had the atmosphere of that day a year 
before, I settled down to my duties and 
became quickly absorbed in them. 

As the sun passed the meridian the 
sultriness grew almost unbearable and the 
lurid coloring, as of a fiery sun shining 
through a thickened atmosphere, was half 
blinding to one looking out into it. “An- 
other thunder-storm coming up,” I heard 
Mr. Browne remark to Mr. Henderson in 
the inner office. About two o’clock Mr. 
Dick sauntered in and, with a growl at 
the “‘beastly weather,” flung himself into 
the urm-chair opposite my desk. It was 
his first appearance at the office that day, 
and with a “Good afternoon, Mr. Dick,” 
I plodded on with my accounts. 

Some little time after I heard him push 
back his chair and stroll restlessly to the 
door. He stood there for a moment, and 


then called back to his father that he 
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thought he would get out the horses and 
take a drive. 

“ Better not,” advised Mr. Henderson ; 
“you'll get caught in the storm.” 

But expressing the opinion that a 
drenching would do him good, Mr. Dick 
continued his stroll toward the railway 
track. I watched him idly from my win- 
dow. As he reached the track there 
came a sudden shouting and confusion 
from the direction of the coal sheds, ac- 
companied by the stampede of a fright- 
ened horse. I saw Mr. Dick face around 
and stand for a moment looking back at 
the sheds; I heard Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Browne calling out some orders to 
the men from the open windows of the 
back office; I became conseious of a 
strange, rumbling increasing rapidly in 
nearness and volume; I looked at the 
clock ; it was exactly twenty-five minutes 
before three. 

“Tt is the vision again,” I said to my- 
self, “‘but.nobody shall know that F saw 
it again.” 

As I said it, the “wild cat,” whose ap- 
pearance I was expecting, sprang out 
from the cut, but this time its whistle was 
blowing short, muffled blasts. I did not 
remember its doing so in my former vis- 
ion. I could see the engineer in the cab, 
too, apparently making every effort to re- 
verse his engine. It looked very real— 
so real that it was only by an almost su- 
perhuman effort for self-control that I 
could refrain from shrieking out to Mr. 
Dick a warning of hisdanger. As inmy 
first vision, he seemed suddenly to realize 
that danger himself; again he turned and 
faced, in a dazed way, the terrible death 
with which he was threatened; again he 
threw up his arms and attempted tospring 
from its path; again he was too late. For 
the second time I saw the locomotive 
strike him, fling him back on the track 
and then crush him relentlessly beneath 
its iron weeels. 

It was over again, thank God! or ought 
to be; but, although I was dripping with 
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a clammy perspiration from the effort I 
had made to refrain from any outward 
sign of the agony of terror and horror 
from which I suffered, there certainly 
were shrieks ringing in my ears. Had I 
uttered them after all, or: did they come 
from Mr.- Henderson and Mr. Browne as 
they seemed to spring with great bounds . 
across the outer office and on toward the 
railway track? Or were they from the 
men who seemed to be rushing toward 
the same point from the rear buildings? 
I could not tell, but I seemed to be in a 
pandemonium of shrieks and cries. The 
group at the track seemed to stoop and 
lift something, and then to come toward 
the office bearing that something in their 
arms. Somebody walked behind half: 
carried between two other somebodies. I 
could not see distinctly, there was an odd 
blur before my eyes, but I seemed to 
know that it was Mr. Henderson. When 
they reached the door, I tried to go for- 
ward to meet them; I wanted to see if it 
was Mr. Dick they were carrying. 

The next thing I remember is awaken- 
ing six weeks later in a darkened and 
quiet room. I had been so ill that there 
had been little hope but that I would be 
the next to be carried, like the mangled 
remains of poor, dear Mr. Dick, to the 
cemetery on the hill. I entirely recovered 
in time, but I never went back to the 
office in the lumber yard. Even at this 
remote period the mere thought of it 
sends shuddering through me a faint re- 
flection of the paralyzing horror I twice 
experienced within its walls. 

FREDERICK LIVINGSTONE STAFFORD. 





To marry recklessly and without rea- 
sonable means is to marry miserably; but 
to marry on an income that, with care 
and self-denial and prudence will suffice 
to provide all that is essentially necessary 
for comfort is to call into play all the best 
affections of man’s nature, It tends to 
make youth happy, middle age contented, — 
old age calm and peaceful. 














A * TOMBOLA”’ AT SPARROW BROOK. 


ALF-WAY between Cloverfield and 
Meadow Banks, just in a position 
that its tall chestnuts and spreading oaks 
can wave a daily salutation to their twin 
sisters at either place; each, securely 
nestled in its orchards and out-houses, 
stand the comfortable, cozy homes that 
compose the village of Sparrow Brook. 

Not quite so large as Meadow Banks, 
it nevertheless boasts an activity quite 
its own, and a thrilling independence of 
spirit that go far toward making it one of 
the most rising, thriving villages of the 
county. 

Relying still somewhat on its much 
older neighbor, Cloverfield, and looking 
up to her much as a weaned child will 
still cling to its tender mother memories, 
it, notwithstanding, throws out the fresh 
young branches of its own personal in- 
dustries, and bids them take root and 
blossom. 

Mount Zion chapel, that stands some- 
what elevated, under the shadows of some 
giant chestnuts, is but the beginning of a 
much larger edifice, as funds increase and 
fortunes grow. 

Mr. Speakwell, its young pastor, whom 
we all know quite well from his having 
married Lucy Meadows, one of our dear 
girl friends at Cloverfield, lives in a quaint 
little Queen Anne cottage just to the 
right of the chapel, and whose garden 
this lovely summer afternoon is a gorge- 
ous mass of brilliant blossoms, of varie- 
gated colors. In the kitchen brightness 


also abounds, and you can almost see 
yourself in the glistening tins and dazzling 
china that adorn its cupboard and corners. 

Lucy is just taking from the oven a 
delicious-looking batch of flaky biscuits, 
-- smiling with conscious pride as she con- 
gratulates herself on their delicate brown 





tinting, and is about laying them away in 
a snowy napkin until tea-time when a 
head is unceremoniously pushed through 
the open window, and a voice that sounds 
familiar says: 

“Just in time! If I have a failing it is 
hot biscuits.” 

“Ah! Daisy Banks! what fortunate 
wind blows you hither, and when did you 
get home from the city?” says our young 
housekeeper, giving her a hearty welcome 
and running down the kitchen steps to 
meet her. 

“If you can give me a five minutes’ 
stroll in the garden and something to 
adorn myself, withal (audaciously pulling 
one of the sweetest, loveliest blossoms 
within reach), I’ll tell you. There, now!” 
she continues, placing the flower advan- 
tageously in some trimming of her dress, 
“ adornment first, conversation afterward. 
Well, you must know, then,” familiarly 
linking her arm within Lucy’s, “I’ve a 
glorious scheme on hand, and if we can 
only carry it out, you shall presently see 
the shining yellow boys falling in a 
golden shower into the already increasing 
coffers of our ‘Church Fund Society.’ 
Before saying anything of all the delight- 
ful people I met and lovely times I spent 
in town, I want to tell you of a certain 
festivity I attended there and that has 
been preying on my mind, slowly devour- 
ing all my other ideas eversince. It took 
place this day a week ago, and was held 
at the house of an acquaintance who very 
hospitably threw open her doors to her 
dear five hundred friends at the very 
trifling cost of a dollar a head. She 
called her entertainment a ‘Tombola.’ ” 

“A Tom— what?’ laughs Lucy. 
“Where in the world did they ever get 
such a ridiculous name?” 
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“T-o-m-b-o-l-a!” spells Daisy. ‘“ Yes, 
curious, isn’t it? I believe the name orig- 
inally came from Italy where they hold 
them somewhat in the form of a lottery. 
But I rather like the name, it has a par- 
ticularly ringing, musical sound, and 
makes one wish for more. You know 
the more ridiculous and outré a name is 
now the better, variety, style, and new- 
ness being the order of the day.” 

“But what took place; what did you 
do at this interesting Tombola? You are 
digressing, my dear.” 

“So Iam, woman-like. Well, to be- 
gin, in the first place, you bought your 
ticket fora dollar, which insured your 
admission. The house was a double one, 
and on entering the hall we turned first 
to our right, and came into a large sunny 
room in which were two good-sized tables, 
one for candy done up neatly in boxes, 
and the other for flowers that lay in tempt- 
ing beauty waiting to change hands, at 
the expense of your small coin. In a 
room adjoining this, with folding-doors 
that stood open, was another longer table, 
spread with the snowiest of napery and 
daintiest of hand-painted cups and 
saucers ; at one end a quaint little silver 
kettle hissing and boiling away its merry 
life over a spirit-lamp, at the other a choc- 
olate urn inviting you, with its delicate 
fragrance, to partake of its creamy con- 
tents. A cup of either tea or chocolate 
could be had for ten cents, with a lady- 
finger thrown in. 

“ After refreshing ourselves, we strolled 
across the hall into the largest room of 
all, and here, at one end, was the fancy 
table loaded with a most beautiful col- 
lection of fancy work, all the work of 
dainty feminine fingers, while at the 
other were spread out a very conspicuous 
pile of neatly-tied white packages. Here 
you were asked to hand up your ticket 
and take your choice, each ticket entitling 
you to one package. Of course, it was 
bewildering, as the bundles were all sizes 
and shapes, and, to be polite, you had to 
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do more selection with your eyes than 
with your fingers, for no pinching or 
handling was allowed. Each one of them 
was supposed to be equivalent to the value 
of the ticket, and those I saw opened were 
highly gratifying to their possessors. I 
was particularly fortunate in securing the 
prettiest little ornamental satin-trimmed 
basket. And, now, my dear Lucy, to 
come to the end and moral of my story, 
I want to have a Tombola in Sparrow 
Brook.” 

“ But, Daisy, how could we ?” exclaims 
Lucy, open-mouthed in astonishment. 
“How could we! In the first place the 
tickets, at a dollar apiece, are entirely too 
dear, no one would buy them ; then whose 
house would be large—” : 

“Stop, stop a moment, please,” inter- 
rupts Daisy, “ possess your sweet soul in 
patience while I explain, and throw light 
on all the thoughts and ideas that have 
been soaring like wild-fire through my 
imagination. To begin, then, I propose to 
have our ‘Tombola’ not in a private 
house at all, but in Deacon Merrifield’s 
new barn—you know it is as clean asa 
bright pin, and as large and roomy as we 
could wish. I am sure he will be too 
much interested in the enterprise to re- 
fuse it, and feel certain we may count on 
him as one of our principal allies. Then 
I think we ought to have our tickets of 
two kinds, a fifty-cent kind and a twenty- 
five-cent kind, so that all could come; 
this will necessitate our having two pack- 
age tables to correspond with the tickets, 
making those purchasing the higher- 
priced ticket entitled to a better choice of 
packages than the others. The fancy 
table, with the aid of the Cloverfield and 
Meadow Banks girls, I am sure we can ar- 
range, the tea and chocolate table is the 
easiest of all, and the boys I know, will 
take charge of the candies.” 

“ But, how in the world are we to get all 
these bundles ?” begins Lucy. 

“All donated by the disposers of the 
tickets ; each person pledging herself to 




















as many parcels as she sells tickets, and 
these must equal in value the money paid. 
There, are you convinced, at last, and do 
you think we can propose it to Deacon 
Merrifield to-night, after meeting ?” 

“T think,” says Lucy, giving her a 
generous hug, “ that our ‘ Tombola’ is a 
sure success, and as a reward for all your 
brilliant schemes, you shall stay to tea, 
and have as many hot biscuits as you 
can eat. And see, here comes Mr. Speak- 
well in at the gate to welcome you! Let 
us talk it all over with him first, and 
arrange our little speech for the meeting 
this evening.” 


Deacon Merrifield’s new barn is 
dazzlingly radiant with beauty and 
color the afternoon set apart for the 
“Tombola.” It is fairly blushing, all 
over, within its clean new walls, with all 
the many tinted draperies that hang in 
floating, variegated masses, and hide so 
cunningly its many little rough and ugly 
places, and makes it look as gay and 
brilliant as any gorgeous butterfly that 
flutters through its open windows. 

‘The boys have, indeed, wrought 
wonders with the odds and ends of 
stuffs secured for decoration. Materials 
of as many textures and qualities as 
there are rafters in the roof; some as old 
as the very hills of Cloverfield itself, and 
as valuable; others quite as cheap and 
ordinary as the very pins that fasten 
them. All are borrowed for the occasion, 
and in their generous blending make a 
sumptuous whole that delights the eye, 
and gratifies the taste. 

Across the corners are placed the 
tables, the largest and most important 
being divided into two sections, and 
reserved for the two different grades of 
mysterious packages. Each has a con- 
spicuous plackard hanging over it; one 
bearing in large letters the number of 
fifty, the other twenty-five; and at this 
interesting corner our old friend, Charlie 
Sparks, presides. 
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Another corner is appropriated to the 
candies—which, by the way, were ordered 
from a large establishment in town, and 
are to be sold with a very good percentage 
—and here Marian Dale, the busiest of the 
busy, is flourishing a sharp pair of scissors, 
snipping continually at her ball of blue 
twine as she carefully ties up her 
“sweeties” and “govdies,” “ butter- 
cups” and “ mixtures” for the crowd of 
youthful small fry that generously sur- 
round her tempting wares. 

At the fancy table, with three other 
aids, stands Maud Torbert in her element, 
as we know of old, for is she not a con- 
noisseur in all such things, and such a 
variety of feminine industry has never 
before delighted the neighborhood. To 
make them sell quickly, the things are 
made generally small, and moderately 
cheap, but dainty. 

Delicately tinted and home decorated 
little individual cups and saucers; tiny 
miniature hand-painted pitchers, only large 
enough for the téte-d-téte coffees; small 
china decorated pin trays, intended for 
bureau adornment ; an endless variety of 
work bags and card receivers, with some 
beautiful specimens of linen embroidered 
handkerchief and glove cases that can be 
washed and cleaned, when soiled, equal to 
new—in fact, everything to tempt the 
feminine eye and warm the feminine 
heart. 

At the flower end of the room presides 
Daisy Banks, in a perfect bower of 
blossoms and greens, and the button-hole 
bouquets are in such quick demand 
that the supply threatens to become an- 
nihilated. 

At the smallest, but by no means least 
attractive table, to the right of Daisy, re- 
poses, in a comfortable miniature rocking- 
chair, a doll that is to be won for the 
trifling sum of ten cents, provided your 
name stands opposite the lucky number. 
Her dainty ladyship is arrayed in the 
glossiest of white satin gowns, a wreath of 
orange-blossoms on her head, and a long 
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veil that falls softly over her tiny train. 
Her baby face smiles sweetly from under 
its mass of glossy yellow curls, and fills 
the hearts of all the little girls with 
wonder and delight. All court her pos- 
session, and Will Barr, in whose especial 
charge she is at present, has more appli- 
cants for names opposite his long list of 
numbers than he possibly can attend to, 
not to say anything of the constant influx 
of exclamations of “Oh! isn’t she 
beautiful!” “ Do look at her lovely little 
white satin slippers!” “See, she has real 
curly hair!” and sundry little sly pats 
and caresses that he is constantly obliged 
to ward off, for fear of soiling her delicate 
freshness. 

The girls have very wisely resolved to 
dispense with hot tea and chocolate on 
this warm afternoon, and have substituted 
instead ice-cream. Outside, therefore, in 
a charming little rustic summer house, 
surrounded by improvised garden benches 
and chairs, are Lily Vale and Maggie 
May constantly replenishing clean saucers 
as Joshua Narrows and Timothy Dale 
keep them supplied with fresh water from 
the spring, while Paul Upton, in an im- 
mense baker’s apron and a huge can of 
cream each side of him, calls out in a 
business-like: voice to each new-comer, 
“Strawberry or vanilla?” and piles up 
the saucers with a generous hand. 

The crowd inside the barn almost ex- 
ceeds the expectation of the workers, and 
the fun around the package table in- 
creases as the number diminishes. 

“Here, ladies and gentlemen, present 
your tickets and take your choice!” calls 
out Charlie Sparks, as the late-comers 
gather round and pause in interested in- 
decision. 

Miss Mellowleaf and Miss Primington, 
as usual very early arrivals, have long 
ago been made happy, the one with a 
beautiful knitted “Pilgrim’s hood,” the 
other with a cozy, comfortable breakfast 
cape, and are now sauntering around, en- 
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joying with appreciative, affectionate eyes 
all the novelties of the scene. 

“TI think the things have been very 
generously provided. Couldn’t have 
bought this hood for double the money!” 
we hear Miss Mellowleaf whisper as she 
passes out of sight. 

Miss Brightly, a very late arrival, looks 
very long and anxiously at the few re- 
maining bundles, and sighs audibly as 
she eyes each in a state of delightful un- 
certainty. 

“ Nay, nay, you must not feel of them, 
Miss Sophy !” says Mr. Springfield in her 
ear, having come up suddenly behind, 
and catching her giving one a sly little 
squeeze. ‘‘ Pinching not allowed, you re- 
member. Here, this big bundle looks as 
if it might contain a great deal; why not 
decide on it?” 

“I know,” hesitates Miss Brightly, 
“but sometimes the best and prettiest are 
done up in the smallest parcels.” 

“So is poison,” laughs Mr. Springfield. 

“Oh! but, Miss Sophy,” interposes 
Charlie Sparks, “this is a fair and square 
show, all around. You will get the full 
worth of your fifty-cent ticket, you may 
be sure, for the girls have arranged that 
the materials alone should éost that, and 
have thrown in all their time and labor 
for nothing.” 

“Then, I think,” says Miss Brightly, 
“that I will select this large bundle of 
Mr. Springfield’s choice. His poison 
quotation has quite frightened me. And 
very glad Iam!” she cries, delightedly, 
a moment later as she opens her bundle 
and finds a beautiful head-rest made of 
satin in wood colors and autumn leaves 
and adorned with bright-red bows. 

“OQ Maud! I’ve made such lots and 
lots of money!” exclaims Daisy Banks, 
running over to her and exhibiting her 
cash-box, sparkling with silver coin. 
“Only three half-pounds left, and just 
think of the boxes and boxes we had at 
first !” 














“Yes, and just see this fancy table! 
It looks for all the world as bare and bar- 
ren as the Desert of Sahara. I never 
saw things sell so quickly in my life be- 
fore, and ell because we made them 
pretty and inexpensive. But run back 
to your table, Daisy, I see Mr. Speak- 
well mounting on a chair ready for his 
speech.” 

“By the merry chinking of silver I 
hear around me and by the very dilapi- 
dated, flat condition of the pocket-books 
I see on all sides,” begins Mr. Speakwell, 
from his improvised stand, “I have no 
hesitation in saying that this very de- 
lightful, enjoyable entertainment with a 
high-sounding, musical name, in other 
words, this ‘Tombola,’ has been a thorough 
and complete success. A few more such, 
and the spire of our new Mount Zion 
church will be a thing of imagination no 
longer, but a beautiful, visible reality. 
Let me, then, thank these happy young 
workers for many a stone that shall be 
laid in our new edifice, and thank you 
all in their behalf for this, the most re- 
sponsive, generous aid you have given to 
their undertaking. I see Miss Dolly still 
sits there unclaimed, and many a little 
wistful, anxious face look lovingly in her 
direction. I will not tax their patience 
further, but merely wish a good speed to 
the funds of this our brilliant ‘ Tombola,’ 
and hope their results may long live in 
the memory of you all.” 

“And now,” continues Deacon Merri- 
field, “Molly Upton has very kindly 
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promised to be blindfolded and pick out 
the winning number for our doll. Will 
Barr, have you the hat all ready? Now, 
Molly, let me tie this handkerchief across 
your eyes that not the smallest ray of 
light can penetrate. Give the tickets a 
good shake-up, Will, and let her take her 
choice.” 

Silence intense as the tiny hand, trem- 
bling a little, feels slowly around the 
mysterious bits of pasteboard, then quickly 
draws one forth and hands it to the 
Deacon. 

“Seventy-four!” he calls out loudly, 
showing his prize. “Who happens to be 
the fortunate possessor of seventy-four?” 

“T do!” says some one quickly from be- 
neath his elbow, and Nellie Speakwell, 
the pastor’s youngest sister, with sparkling 
eyes, holds forth her precious ticket. 

“Why, Nellie, little maid, are you the 
lucky winner!” smiles back the Deacon. 
“Then take this dainty lady into your 
keeping. Feed and clothe her well and 
let her long life testify of your goodness 
to her material wants.” 

The sun is still a bright and glowing 
ball suspended in the brilliant west as 
Will and Maud, their labors for the day 
all done, are slowly trotting homeward. 
A new light seems to shine within Maud’s 
eyes that tells its own sweet tale and lets 
us know that Will has put his fate into 
her hands, his heart within her keeping. 
For them the “Tombola”’ will ever sing 
its own melodious song in all love’s pleas- 
ant memories. 

L. SL. 





HEN we expect of any individual 
more than he can perform, and let 

him feel that we do, we do him a serious in- 
jury, and weaken our whole influence over 
him. It is a species of oppression which 
produces discouragement, and often leads 
to one who has depended on this stimulus 
to give up his efforts in despair. “Of 
what use is it to try to satisfy one who de- 


mands impossibilities?” he says, and the 
endeavor ceases. 





To be worth anything character must 
be capable of standing firmly upon its feet 
in the world of daily work, temptation, 
and trial, and able to bear the wear and 
tear of actual life. Cloistered virtues do 
not count for much. 











GRAY AND HIS ELEGY. 


EVER, among all the wordy bards of 
England, has poet held popularity 

by so slight a tenure as has Thomas Gray. 
One poem, simple and unpretentious, and 
one alone has served to preserve his name 
to the world—the Elegy Written in a 


Country Church-yard. But what a 
poem! Stamped with the unmistakable 
impress of genius, this Elegy is more se- 
curely set in the hearts of the people 
than many a longer or more pretentious 
work might be. The name of Gray it- 
self has become a synonym for the 
beauties of elegiac verse, and will live 
till the names of English literature are 
blotted from the records of fame. 

Gray was born in London, on the 
twentieth day of December, 1716, and 
died on the thirtieth day of July, 1771, 
scarcely more than rounding the half- 
century of a quietly studious and melan- 
choly life. The only surviving one of a 
large family of children, our poet in- 
herited, also, a delicacy of constitution 
which incapacitated him for the more 
active enjoyments of childhood, and set 
its seal upon all his after life. With this 
inherent delicacy, both physical and 
mental, Gray shrunk from intercourse 
with any but his most trusted and sym- 
pathetic friends, passing much of his 
time in that sweet, laborious, studious 
idleness of the poet. 

Gray was a Cambridge man, a student 
full of research ; and yet his genius is rep- 
resented by scarcely more than a double 
score of poems—a scanty sheaf, indeed, 
for so laboriousa sowing. An enthusiastic 
and thorough scholar, refined in taste and 
delicate in thought, he was possessed of an 
attractive personality which rests most 
strongly upon his best known work—the 
Elegy. ‘This poem is,in many respects, a 
truthful representative of its author— 
delicate, refined, a very scholar’s produc- 
tion for neatness and precision. Fuli,too, of 
a deep and tender thoughtfulness it is a 
revelation of the inner spirit of the man, 
a light from the holiest of holies within 
the temple. 

It was love for the reality itself and 
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not for what it might be hoped to bring, 
that actuated Gray. He was essentially 
a poet—one who labored because of asin- 
cere and earnest love and not for fame; 
not for the remuneration of perishable 
and earthly things. It was his ambition 
to be considered a man of leisure, a gentle- 
man and a scholar, rather than a profes- 
sional plyer of the pen. He belonged to 
no particular school of literature, and en- 
listed under no especial standard. So iso- 
lated a spirit necessarily awakened either 
the contempt or the dislike of its contem- 
poraries. With that obtuseness - which 
belongs to unfeeling or to sensual natures, 
the critics of the time were unable to com- 
prehend the exquisite delicacy of such a 
mind, or to rightly gauge the capacity of 
the poet. 

Gray in his published works has given 
us, as has been said, scarcely more than a 
double score of subjects; but a peculiar 
grace and delicacy so characterizes each 
production that it seems the finished work 
of a master. His Pindaric Odes are the 
perfection of form and beauty, his Latin 
attempts are the work of a scholar; his 
poems are each and every one all that 
could be desired. And yet, in spite of the 
musical beauty of his Pindarie Ode, The 
Progress of Poesy, notwithstanding all 
the more classical attainments of his muse, 
Gray is remembered solely by the elegiac 
tenderness of those lines penned in a 
country church-yard. However beautiful 
the workmanship of a poet may be, it is 
the depth of suggestiveness within his 
lines that leaves its impress on the heart 
—and the Elegy is a poem of suggestion. 

Take those first exquisite lines of the 
harmony : 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, -« 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 

















Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl] does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering to her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 


What pictures do they waken, and what 
thoughts! What sweet remembrances of 
twilight hours—those sweet, delightful, 
melancholy hours of twilight in the fields! 
And once again, listen ! 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 


What pictures of green fields, what 
songs of birds, what open pasture lands 
and grazing flocks—what rifts and 
shadows in the flowing stream! Oh! those 
beloved fields and streams of childhood’s 
blest remembrance! how the soul lifts 
itself in untaught thankfulness again to 
God for the very feel of airs like these. 
There is no line in all the poem but holds 
some image of its own—the inspiring 
guide for many an artist’s pencil. Every 
word has become the symbol for some 
hidden grace, disclosing its treasures to 
the earnest lover of beauty. 

Gray labored for many years upon this 
poem, writing and rewriting with such 
loving tenderness as is only the attribute 
—the God given gift—of the enthusiast. 
Under this system of remodeling, many 
lines of rare beauty must have been lost, 
and many thoughts of more than ordinary 
worth. In some of the first editions of 
the work there appeared just before the 
epitaph four delicate lines, soon omitted 
by the poet for the sake of more 
harmonious construction. They were as 
follows : 

“There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are showers of violets 

found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 


And little footsteps lightly print the 
ground.” 


It is a delicate and effective bit of 
workmanship, and worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

In an old edition I have found, also, 
two stanzas of equal merit with this, 
which have been discarded from more 
recent publications, as they were dis- 
carded by the author himself, from the 
body of the work. The one, as it formerly 
held place directly after the third stanza 
of the accepted rendering, breathes upon 
the heart an air of such peaceful, nay, of 
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such hopeful quietude that it seems well 
worthy of repetition : 


“Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes 
around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the 
ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


The other standing as the twenty- 
eighth stanza in this order of arrange- 
ment, although not so perfect in construc- 
tion, is still worthy of the reader’s kind 
attention : 


“‘ Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labor 
done, 
Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 


Taking it all in all, the Elegy is an 
excellent example of the mingling of 
simplicity with the perfection of the versi- 
fier’s art. It is a picture of life pure and 
simple—a mirror of nature; but the en- 
circling frame—the wording of the poem 
—is a mass of jewels, each pulished and set 
in perfect precision. Gray was a poet of 
nature, the expositor of life in its 
simplest and truest form; and so long as 
man labors and is weary, so long as man 
dies and friends are sorrowful, so long 
will the Elegy be read, so long will the 
name of Thomas Gray hold its place in 
the hearts of the people. 

The thought that thrills the heart of 
humankind, the verse that sinks the deep- 
est soul, is not the ponderous tale well 
wrought and masterful; but the simple 
story of a simple life—heartache and 
sorrow and the common joys of all. 

For all time man has felt the loving 
companionship of Nature; to the enthu- 
siast of all climes and of all ages, Nature 
has revealed her tenderest secrets. To 
the ancient Greek the world was full of 
beauty, to the Roman, destitute of an 
Almighty God, Nature was one vast per- 
sonification, deified in a thousand different 
forms. To us, the objects of an Omnipo- 
tent compassion, the world is, also, full of 
beauty, a part in the perfect system of 
Him who has formed all things for our 
deepest benefaction. The poet of Nature, 
then, is the poet of the world. He who 
touches the responsive chord in the common 
heart of the nations is the poet to live. 
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So will Gray be rememberd, not as a 
Homer, notas a Virgil, not as a Chaucer, a 
Spenser or a Milton, not as a Shake- 
speare—that majestic poet of all time— 
but as the well-beloved—the poet of the 


poor. 


“ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 
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“‘ Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere— 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) 
a friend. 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) ; 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 











UMORS OF AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.—In Longman’s Magazine 

Mr. H. J. Barker writes of his experiences 
in elementary schools. Upon asking for 
the feminine of “hero” he got “shero ” 
for the answer. One of the inspectors led 
the class on from “lion” and “ lioness,” 
“marquis” and ‘“marchioness,” to 
“ Dutchman,” when he was told that the 
feminine was “ duchess.” We quote an 
essay upon the cat which Mr. Barker 
assigns to one of his pupils of fourteen 
years ago. “The Cat.—The house cat is 
a fourlegged quadruped, the legs as 
usuerl being at the corners. It is whatis 
sometimes called a tame animal, though it 
feeds on mice and other birds of prey. 
Its colors are striped, tortusshell, black, 
also black and white, and uthers. When 
it is happy it does not bark, but breathes 
through its nose instead of its mouth, but 
I cant remember the name they call the 
noike. It isa little word, but I cant think 
of it, and it is wrong to copy. Cats also 
mow, which you have all herd. When 
you stroke this tame quadruped by draw- 
ring your hand along its back, it cocks up 
its tail like a ruler, so as you cant get no 
further. Never stroke the hairs acrost, 
as it makes all cats scrat like mad. Its 
tail is about two foot long, and its legs 
about one each. Neverstroke a cat under 
the belly, as it is very unhelthy. Dont 
teeze cats, for, firstly it is wrong so to do, 
and, 2nd, cats have clawses which is 
longer than people think. Cats have 9 


livses, but which is seldom required in this 
country because of Christianity. Men cats 
are allus called Tom, and girl cats Puss or 
Tiss; but, queer as you may think, all 
little cats are called kittens, which is a 





wrong name which oughter be changed. 
This tame quadruped can see in the dark, 
so rats stand no chants, much less mice.” 
Another essay is less amusing but more 
clever and more characteristic. The 
author is now undergoing a long period of 
penal servitude, incurred and deserved by 
participation in a recent notorious swindle. 
The child was father of the man. The 
subject of this essay was “ Perseverance.” 
“Or suppose a boy wants to have a bite 
of an apple that a stingy mean boy has 
got. He can get a bite if he will only get 
perseverance first. Asking the boy 
straight out for it isn’t perseverance, and 
you wouldn’t get a bite. Just walk by the 
side of him, and show him all the things 
you’ve got in your pocket; then put your 
arm round his shoulder as you are walk- 
ing on, and tell him you like walking 
with him better than playing about. Then 
when you see he has nearly finished it, ask 
him whether it is sweet or sour, and you will 
find he will hand you over all he has left. 
There, didn’t I tell you!” Little Tom 
was an observer and a_ naturalist. 
Writing upon the cow, which he calls “a 
noble quadrerped, though not so noble as 
the horse, much less the roaring lion,” he 
passes naturally to calves and other cog- . 
nate subjects. “ Little cows are called 
carves. Carves are the stupidest of all 
tame quadrerpeds, except pigs and don- 
keys. When you drive a carf never 
prick it behind, but push it gently with 
your flat hand. Men are crewel to carves 
coz they cant draw milk from them. You 
can genly find mushrooms in cows’ fields, 
but you mustnt go in if there’s a board 
up. How would your mother’s like you 
to be called Trespass ?” 

















MOTHERS. 


CHILDREN’S TABLE MANNERS. 


HILDREN’S table manners should be 
looked after more than they gener- 
ally are. Many refined parents conduct 
themselves faultlessly, but allow their 
children to behave shockingly. Some- 
times they make the excuse that they do 
not like to keep teasing a child all the 
time it is eating, and they hope he will 
know better when he is older. Sometimes 
the excuse is that Fanny or Nellie are 
too young to be taught. 

. A child is old enough to be taught how 
to behave when it is old enough to feel 
itself. For the rest, children do learn 
much by imitation, but table manners are 
too important to be left to this chance, 
and should be taught as persistently as 
reading and writing. 

The constant talking will not harm the 
child’s digestion, nor the talk be unpleas- 
ant to him, if it is managed properly. 
The child should eat alone, superintended 
by one of the parents, not an ignorant 
servant; the meal should commence be- 
fore the child is too hungry to eat slowly, 
and he should be provided with a child’s 
knife, fork, and spoon, and the instruction 
given kindly. After he has really learned 
to behave properly, bring him to the 
“grown-up table,” and if he willfully trans- 
gress, send him quietly, but immediately 
from the table and the room. He will 
very soon conduct himself properly. We 
have seen children only three years old 
going through a long dinner with perfect 
deportment. It is useless, however, to 
expect such behavior from a child when 
he sees the grown people eating regard- 
lessly, and for this reason, if a member of 
the family is too ill or “too hurried” to 
eat quietly, he should eat where the child 
will not see him. 

The “ pigisms ” most common are: Eat- 
ing with the knife, taking large pieces of 
food into the mouth, or opening the 
mouth before the food reaches it ; chewing 
with the mouth open, which is not only 
disgusting, but causes that smacking noise 
most abominable. If you do not wish 





your table friends to fairly hate you, see 
that neither yourself nor your children 
eat and drink noisily. It is a habit soon 
acquired and unconciously retained ; keep 
the lips closed while chewing, leave them 
very slightly apart while drinking, pour 
liquid into the mouth by tilting the cup just 
a little ; don’t get the contents by suction. 

One must also guard against the elbows 
squared out from the body instead of 
drooping close to it, a fashion sometimes 
adopted when the chair is too low for the 
table, or the knife is dull; scraping the 
plate clean and eating the last crumb, 
holding the knife and fork perpendicular 
while waiting to be helped, or while chew- 
ing a mouthful of food. The mouth 
should never be filled—if there is danger 
of the provisions being snatched away, 
hide a supply in the pocket, but don’t 
pack the mouth. 

One must also train children to remain 
till all have finished eating, or else to say 
distinctly, “‘ Please excuse me.” And if 
children are allowed to play round the 
garden they must be drilled to change 
their shoes, and perhaps their trousers or 
dress, before coming to the table; a smell 
of the garden is most offensive. Finger- 
nails, hands, face, and hair should also be 
perfectly neat. 

Of course, this training will be work for 
the parents, but they should remember 
that the children will soon pass beyond 
their correction, and then, if they have 
been indolently neglected or indulged 
through mistaken kindness, they will be 
despised and avoided by those who have 
been disciplined. Better for the child to 
be trained, even though he is frequently 
deprived of a meal to subdue him into 
proper obedience. 





OUR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


HILDREN require more heat-pro- 
ducing than b/ood-producing food, 

and should not have meat more than once 
a day, and it should not be underdone, 
and between the first and second year to be 
minced fine—that is, until the first denti- 
tion is over. Milk should enter largely 
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into the food of children for breakfast 
and supper until they are at least seven 
years of age. Vegetables should be 
thoroughly cooked and potatoes well 
mashed. The heat-producing foods are 
such as flour, potatoes, lentils, eggs, choc- 
olate, oatmeal, oils, and nearly all vege- 
tables. The blood-producing are meats, 
all kinds, and fish. 

Children will seldom need medicine in 
the spring or have eruptions on the skin 
if they have plenty of stewed rhubarb 
minced occasionally with apples, and a 
thoroughly ripe orange before breakfast 
or a warm fig sometimes. A nice whole- 
some dish for children, and a way to use 
up old crusts too hard for their little teeth : 
Take of stale bread crusts from a loaf, a 
quantity according tothe number of chil- 
dren to be fed, put them in a saucepan and 
pour on boiling water, place on the fire 
and boil for five minutes, then strain as 
much of the water off as possible, turn 
the bread out into a large basin, if you 
have milk to spare do it with it, if not, 

ut in as much butter as the same amount 
of bread would require if cut into bread 
- and butter and flavor to taste with salt. 
This makes a wholesome and pleasant 
breakfast for children after teething, and 
tea and milk in equal quantities may be 
given to drink with it. 

An excellent supper for children is 
oatmeal porridge. To make it, mix two 
large tablespoonfuls of oatmeal with two 
of cold water. It is well to bring it toa 
state of uniformity and pour into ita pint 
of boiling water in a saucepan, boil and 
stir well for half an hour; while boiling 
sprinkle in a little salt; to sweeten, use 
sugar or molasses. Milk can be used 
instead of water. Coarse Scotch oatmeal 
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is the best. Many allow the porridge to con- 
tinue simmering for two or three hours; 
it needs thorough cooking, some meal is 
partly prepared, whilst others, such as 
Scotch coarse meal, needs longer sim- 
mering. 

Children often suffer so much with chil- 
blains. I have found the following about 
as good a remedy as any to give relief: 
Equal quantities of spirits of camphor and 
Jaudanum. The camphor stimulates while 
the laudanum deadeus pain and relieves 
itching. 

It is wonderful in all stings, burns, and 
bites how quickly and effectively common 
soda will give relief—try it. 


THE MOTHER AT HOME. 


HE mother is the heart of the home. 
She it is who determines its char- 
acteristics and diffuses through it that 
subtle: atmosphere which every sensitive 
person can feel when introduced into 
the home circle, and from which can 
quickly be inferred the ruling spirit of 
the home. There can be no doubt that 
the most effective training for children is 
the training of example, and this truth 
the mother needs constantly to bear in 
mind. Howcan the impatient, querulous, 
fault-finding mother teach patience and 
kindness and good temper? How can the 
vain mother teach humility ? How can the 
mother greatly absorbed in keeping up 
with the pomps and vanities of life, eager 
for place and show, teach her children the 
true principles of a happy life? How can 
the selfish mother teach generosity or kind- 
ness, or the discontented mother teach 
contentment ? 





OOD manners must have a solid foun- 
dation in kindness and self-control. 
To be genuine, they must be the fruit of 
sincerity and good feeling; and their 
exercise must be in confurmity with the 
working of these qualities in the heart. 
No art can successfully counterfeit true 
elegance of manners and deportment. To 
be real, they must have roots deep below 
the surface in the soul and heart. 


Instruct your son well or others will 


instruct him ill. No child goes altogether 
untaught. Send him to the school of 
wisdom, or he will go off himself to the 
rival academy. There is always instruc- 
tion going on of some sort, just as in 
the’ fields the progress of vegetation is 
never idle. 


THE very nearest. approach to domestic 
felicity on earth is the mutual cultivation. 
of an absolute unselfishness. 














BOYS AND GIRIS. 


MEHETABEL’S CROSSES. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


OOR child, she had two of them—her 
name and her freckles; and heavy 
crosses they were. She had been afflicted 
with both ever since she could remember, 
and there seemed to be no reasonable 
prospect that she would get rid of either 
of them in the future. 

She was a plump, well-formed little 
girl, with dark-blue eyes and long golden 
curls, and a skin as white as milk where 
those terrible freckles had not encroached 
upon it, but her nose and cheeks, and even 
her chin were a sight to behold, as her 
playfellows often told her. 

Mehetabel, as she was written in the 
family Bible, or Mehitabel as she was 
called, had been named after a saintly 
aunt of her father’s. If there had ever 
been any hope that the child would be a 
pecuniary gainer by bearing the name, it 
was dispelled when it was found out at 
the old lady’s death that part of her 
riches had “taken unto themselves wings 
and flown away,” and the remainder was 
willed to an orphan asylum. So poor 
little Mehetabel bore her name without 
any other compensation than that it was 
a solid, honest, and respectable name to be 
called by, and that it had been borne for 
seventy-five years by a good Puritan rela- 
tive. 

But all this was as nothing when every 
day she had to hear from her brothers 
and sisters and the school children such 
odious nick-names as “ Hit,” “ Mehit,” 
and “Tabe,” and so on; it was wonderful 
how many changes could be rung on it— 
each one worse than the other. 

Her father always called her by the 
whole name, and frowned on all abbrevia- 
tions as being in some way aslight on the 
memory of the stately aunt, but only 
when the mother’s gentle voice said, 
“ Hitty, my dear!” did the name in any 


of its furms ever seem bearable to the 
sensitive child. And then visitors, who 





were lacking in tact, would make a re- 
mark like this: 

“What a big name for so little a girl; 
so very odd, too. Where did you ever 
find it?” 

But once, when a kind old minister was 
their guest, he Jaid his hand on her golden 
head, and on being told her name, said 
graciously: 

“Why, that is a grand name, my child; 
you must grow up to beagrand and good 
woman, so as to fit it.” 

A grand name! The unwilling bearer 
of it er never thought of that adjective 
in connection with it. But no, it did not 
fit; the kind old man was mistaken. If 
her last name had only been Fitz- 
hugh, or Montgomery, or St. Lawrence, 
why then the whole might have had a 
dignified sound, but Mehetabel Smith! 
never could that be anything but ugly in 
the extreme. 

She thought of it in all her quiet min- 
utes and nights before she went to sleep, 
and as soon as she was fairly awake, of 
that and her freckles; and every morning 


‘she eagerly scanned her face in the glass 


to see if, through the agency of sweet 
cream or vaseline, any one of the brown 
spots had disappeared or even faded in 
the slightest degree; but they always 
looked browner and more decided in their 
intention to stay than ever, and the child 
would soberly dress and godown to break- 
fast, and was almost sure to be greeted by 
one of her brothers in hall or stairway 
like this: 

“ Halloo, ‘ Hit!’ is your face any better 
this mornin’? ha-ha! speckled worse’n 
ever, aint it?” 

One June day there was an arrival at 
the Smith farm-house. It was Cousin 
Lucy Lewis, from Boston, a fair-faced, 
graceful girl. She had not been there in 
several years, but now her school-life was 
done and she had leisure for visiting. 

The Smiths were delighted to see her, 
and gave her a warm welcome, all except 
Mehetabel, who hung in the background 
and had to be “ reg’ lar hauled out to make 
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her manners,” as Joe took care to tell her 
afterward. 

But Cousin Lucy covered all awkward- 
ness by her gracious tact, and said, cor- 
dially : 

“And so this is Mettie, the pretty baby 
I loved and tended when I was last here. 
I am very sure we shall be good friends 
again.” 

_ The only soft and pleasant abbreviation 
of which the child’s name was capable 
and which she had never before heard, 
opened the way to her heart at once, and 
from that hour no one was so devoted to 
the visitor as she. 

They went on long sketching rambles, 
and while the lady worked the child 
talked as she had never dreamed of talk- 
ing to any one before—of her name and 
her face, and the teasing she had to en- 
dure about them, and even her hair which 
some called “carrots;” and it was so 
dreadful to always have to bear such 
things; and then because she got angry 
the boys said her temper was like net- 
tles. 

The gentle cousin listened patiently, 
knowing what a relief it is to sometimes 
tell one’s sore troubles, and then she 
cheered and comforted the child by the 
assurance that the freckles would wear 
away with years, leaving her with a per- 
fect complexion, and that even now she 
could have a sweet, lovable face, for one 
covered with freckles, if it is sunny and 
good-natured, is a much fairer sight than 
a smooth one covered with frowns and 
sullenness. 

And then the name so much disliked. 
Why, was not Mettie a pretty name fora 
little girl? and when she was grown up 
she might be very proud to be called 
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Mehetabel, for all the quaint old Puritan 
names like that and Dorothy and Katha- 
rine and Marian were coming to be con- 
sidered as in the very best form, and girls 
were proud to bear them and very glad to 
outgrow their babyish names. 

Wise Cousin Lucy! How she did com- 
fort the childish heart and lighten its bur- 
dens and brighten the future with hope. 
The girl was willing to bear the freckles 
now, if only some time they would go 
away; and how hard she would try to 
not look sullen and cross any more—not 
even when the children teased her! 

But they soon became ashamed of the 
sly teasing, for no one who came under 
the influence of Cousin Lucy could long 
be otherwise than kind and gentle in 
manner. 

The pleasant name of Mettie was soon 
frequently heard in the home and gladly 
responded to; and when a new teacher 
came into the school the child ventured 
to give in her name as Mettie Smith, and 
every day at roll-call proudly answered 
to it, while in former days the name Me- 
hitabel Smith, called out in the teacher’s 
ringing tones, had invariably sent a flush 
up to the face of the sensitive child and 
a suppressed titter around the entire 
school-room. 

But brighter days have come to Me- 
hetabel, and her crosses, though not re- 
moved, are wonderfully lightened. And 
if any little girl should read this story 
who is also fretted because of a quaint, 
old-fashioned name, let her, too, be com- 
forted in the fact that she is in the very 
newest fashion. 

And finally, “little children, love one 
another !”” 

LILLIAN GREY. 





AD TEMPER. Many people consider 
that “bad temper” is entirely volun- 

tary on the part of the person who displays 
it. Asa matter of fact, it is often to a 
very great extent involuntary, and no one 
is more angry at it than the bad-tempered 
person himself. Of course, every one, 
whether he is born with a bad temper or 
has acquired one from habit, or has been 
visited with one as the result of disease or 
injury, should, at least, try to control it. 
But friends should also bear in mind that 





bad temper may be, and often is, an 
affliction to be sympathized with, not an 
offense to be punished. 


WE should rule ourselves with a firm 
hand. Being our own master means often 
that we are at liberty to be slaves of our 
own follies, caprices, and passions. Gen- 
erally speaking, a man cannot have a 
worse or more tyrannical master than 
himself. 




















HOME CIRCLE. 


A LITTLE “ HOMELY ” MISSION WORK. 


UCH a cozy, comfortable “ home-nest ” 

as everybody loves to linger in is the 

“wee bit-hoose” that shelters “ Widow 

Rogers” and her son Roy, the joy and 
comfort of a good mother. 

’T was baking day, and of course a busy 
one, and while Esther Rogers molded 
dough and mixed “ fillings” for cake and 
“pie,” her thoughts were— 

“Oh! that I had had more money to 
give for the mission work when the com- 
mittee called. I want to give abundantly. 
There is so much suffering all around 
me.” 

Mrs. Rogers had given the amount 
“laid by ” to purchase a much needed 
winter dress to a neighbor burned out of 
house and home and left penniless. Com- 
mittees soliciting contributions came often 
to the widow’s home, but on this morning 
her purse was empty. 

“ T feel so shiftless, an’ real discouraged 
this morning.” 

“T say, mother,” interrupted Roy, 
coming in noisily, “could you, could 

ou—"”’ 

“Could I what, son ?” inquired the tired 
little woman, looking with a cheerful 
smile into the bright eyes of the freckled 
face boy, who came close to the kitchen- 
table the better to watch the pie baking. 

Mrs. Rogers, so Roy said, “ could make 
just the prettiest and most delicious pies, 
tarts, and turnovers that a boy or girl ever 
carried to work or school in a lunch- 
basket.” 

Roy had just brought in a good arm- 
ful of dry wood, the noon-day sun shone in 
brightly through the south window, and 
“ Beggar,” the big gray cat, lay in some 
bars of sunshine loudly purring and 
blinking. 

“Could you make an extra turnover 
for Hank Wilson? All this winter he has 
brought no dinner to school, and I know 
he has none at home. I haveseen him at 
home sit down to hard bread and mack- 
erel. You see, he has no mother to cook 
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nice dinners, or bake nice turnovers for 
Polly and him. And his father drinks 
allthe time. Teacher says Polly and 
Hank are extra well behaved, and quick 
to learn. Mother, couldn’t you do some- 
thing for Polly ; they are so poor and live 
in that tumble-down cabin near the 
school-house. Ill go without my turn- 
over if you’ll make one for Hank, and 
one for Polly,” said Roy, earnestly. 

“Very well, my son, Polly and Hank 
shall have the lunch I intended for you. 
It was to be extra nice, for a certain some- 
body has kept me well supplied with 
wood and kindling. You will be content 
with plain bread and butter?’ replied 
Mrs. Rogers, looking anxiously into the 
blue eyes of the boy who was fond of 
“good things.” 

“ Yes, mother,” was the quick response ; 
“ put raisins in Polly’s cake, and spice up 
the apples ; make ’em real sweet.” 

The next day was a dreary one; the 
wind blew a gale, driving into one’s face 
the stinging, blinding sleet. Nearly every 
one at the noon-hour brought out their 
appetizing lunches, and the janitor’s wife 
brought in hot coffee and rolls for the 
teacher. 

Hank looked at Polly, who could 
scarcely keep from telling it loud that she 
was very hungry, nearly starving. 

“ Polly,” called a voice from the ante- 
room, “ could you come here a few mo- 
ments ?” 

Polly slipped quietly from the merry 
group around the stove, to find Roy 
Rogers holding out to hera pretty basket 
containing two big turnovers flaky and 
light-brown, some crullers, sandwiches, a 
small loaf of bread, and a roast chicken. 

“Mother sent ’em to you, knowin’ 
you had no mother,” said Roy, abashed 
by the big tears that came into her 
eyes. 

“O Roy! she’s awful good to think of 
us. We are ’most starvin’ at our house. 
Pop won’t let us go ’mongst folks or tell 
"em we need help. You know he drinks 
—whisky—sence—sence mammy died. 
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It’s jest miser’ble at our house now. No 
ladies ever come there. All the comfort 
Hank and me git is here, we are warm, 
an’ I’m used ter the girls makin’ fun of 
my dress,” and then Polly stopped talk- 
ing to eat a sandwich. 

“* Roy, I’m goin’ ter see pop ; tell Hank 
to come home and have dinner,” and half 
laughing, though tears ran down her 
cheeks, she ‘ran home. 

Hank found Polly trying to rouse her 
father from a drunken sleep, and a most 
repulsive looking picture he presented, as 
he sat before the battered stove, wrapped 
in a ragged quilt, his shaggy head bent 
forward, face flushed and swelled, and eyes 
blood-shot. 

“Can’t you quit pesterin’ me. Lem 
me be, Poll, or I’ll fling yer down the 
hill,” he muttered. 

“O pop!” wailed Polly, “ you don’t 
know what you’re sayin’.” 

“No, Polly. If he did know, or was to 
try flingin’ you down the hill, I’m ’feared 
I'd forgit my promise to mammy, to stand 
by pop through thick and thin,” replied 
Hank, leaving the room. 

“ He’ll be hungry when he wakes up. 
I'll set my turnover right before him,” 
said Polly, and then she, too, went back 
to school. 

Poor, degraded, weak Tom Wilson ina 
little time did rouse up from his stupor, 
and saw the little treat at his elbow. 

“ Hey!” he said, in a shrill, quivering 
voice, “ Poll, where—where did you get 
the goodies? Looks like old times, when 
"Mandy war livin’. I’m hungry. 

“Oh! I forgot, Poll’sat school. Never 
want my childern ter miss a day’s 
schoolin’. Want ’em to git l’arnin’. 

“ Now, who says Tom Wilson haint a 
lovin’, keerful pap. An’ yet, them tem- 
prance wimmen that’s allus stirrin’ up 
things took it on themselves ter come an’ 
tell me I warn’t fitten to raise Mandy’s 
children. Purty work, that was. 

“ Hey! there's an apple turnover, an’ 
it’s got raisins in it. "Minds me o’ when I 
was a little ’un, an’ mother made ’em for 
me, an’ I’d pick out the raisins every time. 

“Oh! them days, an’ mother, an’ then 
Mandy, my dear wife,” and he wept 
noisily. 

After he had washed his hot, bloated 
face, he took up the little turnover, then 
replaced it, saying brokenly : 
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“Mother didn’t dream her little lad 
could come to be a creetur that boys p’int 
at, an’ call ‘ old sot Wilson.’ But I never 
drank much until Mandy died. 

** Pore Hank and Polly. How they’ve 
suffered sence then, through my doin’s!” 

All through the afternoon he sat think- 
ing over the long ago, and so Polly found 

im. 

“O pop! did you see the nice pie 

Mrs. Rogers sent us?” she inquired, 


eagerly. 
“Yes, child. Eat it, Polly, I’m too 
busy to eat. Busy thinkin’ over how I’ve 


starved my little girl. Seein’ that little 
pie made me think of when mother’d bake 
em for me, after I'd been a good boy. 
I'd stand at her elbow, slippin’ a raisin, 
or a piece o’ apple; she’d catch me an’ 
then we'd both laugh. Polly, do you 
think you could help me any ?” 

“ Pop, I kin try real hard,” squealed 
Polly in delight. 

“T mean, can you hang on to me, an’ 
try to hold me back, if you see me slippin’ 
back ?” said the poor man, taking both 
little hands in his. 

A flood of love and trust poured into 
the girl’s heart; she crept close into his 
arms, and quavered : 

“Oh! pore old pop. You an’ me will 
fight away trouble; mammy allus said you 
was a good man.” 

A little later Hank came in, and was 
greeted with: 

“Hank, pop’s goin’ to straighten up. 
He’s in airnest, an’ I’m ter learn to make 
turnovers, an’ he'll buy things to make 
’em with.” 

“What? what?” inquired Hank, who 
had nearly forgotten how his father looked 
sober. 

“ Polly means that we haint goin’ to be 
known as them ‘ triflin’ Wilsons.’ Mandy’s 
childern shall have turnovers every day. 
Polly’d best hunt up them wimmen that 
offered to look after her, an’ see if they'll 
sort o’ show her how to slick up things,” 
said Tom Wilson, patting her pale face 
tenderly. 

“ Pop,” said Hank, “ you look as if you 
meant what you’re sayin’.” 

“You'll find out, I’m in airnest, but 
T’ll need you to help me,” was the firm 
reply. 

Tom Wilson surprised everybody save 
Hank and Polly by living out his good 























resolutions. He gradually grew so good 
looking that the “childern” were very 
proud of him. 

Mrs. Rogers, with two or three other of 
the ‘“ wimmen ” who had once been pro- 
nounced ‘‘ meddlin’ cats,” taught Polly 
to cook, sew, and mend; in time the 
“ Wilson cabin” became a neat, cozy 
home. 

Tom Wilson gets good wages in a shop 
where hundreds of men are employed. 
Among these he works earnestly to help 
up an erring brother, and fortunately he 
can use, for good, his “ persuasive 
tongue.” 

At seventeen, Polly said to Mrs. Rogers, 
“ Holly street is full of miserable people. 
Most of them will listen to father’s talk, 
an’ Hank does what he can. You see, it 
hasn’t been very long since we were 
havin’ hard times, an’ the memory of 
those days make us want, oh! real bad, to 
show them there’re better ways of livin’, 
an’ then I’m tryin’ to pay you back for 
what you’ve done for us.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


FLOWERS FOR THE BUSY ONES. 


THINK the love for flowers and 

their cultivation is increasing every 
year. Still there are many busy house- 
keepers who say “I like to see flowers, 
but I have no time to care for them.” 
Those who have almost no time to spare 
can have flowering shrubs. When they 
are once planted they require very little 
more attention. There are many old 
varieties which can be obtained from 
friends and neighbors, and cost nothing 
but the labor of planting. 

The purple lilac is very common, but 
none the less beautiful on that account. 
The. white variety is more rare. The 
snowhall is, also, very common, as are the 
flowering almond and some of the 
altheas. Among newer sorts that can 
easily be obtained, are the wigelia, rosea, 
and the pyrus japonica, with its various 
names. Both are beautiful; the pyrus, 
grown in a sunny situation, is exceedingly 
brilliant. When shaded it is not quite so 
showy, as the flowers are several shades 
lighter in color. It is extremely hardy. 
June roses every one can have with little 
trouble, and though they are not as deli- 
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cate as the ever-blooming kinds, they are 
well worth having. Then, who does not 
love the honeysuckles, especially halliana, 
with its constant bloom in summer, and 
its ever-green foliage in winter. 

Next to flowering shrubs in their ability 
to take care of themselves are the 
herbaceous perennials. Bleeding-heart 
and columbine, sweet williams, and the 
common lilies, hardy pinks, and hardy 
asters, sweet rocket and perennial sweet 
peas, some, or all of them, you may have 
for the asking. 

A word here about “the asking.” IfI 
have anything to buy with I would rather 
buy a plant than ask for it; so if I have 
anything to spare that I think a friend 
would like to have I offer it to her. 

Moneywort is often used as a basket 
plant. I like it planted in some odd nook 
and allowed to wander at its own gweet 
will. Periwinkle, or as our mothers 
called it, blue myrtle, will. cover the 
ground with its evergreen carpet when it 
is once established. If unmolested it will 
even encroach on the surrounding grass, 
as may be seen in many old graveyards, 
where it has taken complete possession of 
hundreds of square feet. 

Snowdrop and crocus, tulips and hya- 
cinths, if once planted in a good rich bed 
in the fall, will be a delight year after 
year with their early flowers. 

Among the annuals which suit the very 
busy ones best are those which are self- 
sowing. The time when the seed ought to 
be sown is apt to be a very busy one with 
soap-making, house-cleaning, setting hens, 
caring for young chickens, and the multi- 
tude of other things that have a way of 
crowding themselves into the spring 
months. 

The self-sowing varieties will come up 
more or less thickly, and be ready to 
transplant after the rush of work is over 
in @ measure 

At the head of this list I place the 
petunia, because the plants are sure to 
come up, and it will grow almost any- 
where, and bloom from early summer un- 
til after heavy frosts. 

Snap-dragon is classed in the catalogues 
as a half hardy perennial, but it seldom 
survives the winter for me, but I find it 
satisfactory as an annual. Portulacca 
will come thickly where it has grown the 
preceding year; so will the verbena. The 
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seed of phlox Drummondi is apt to germi- 
nate in the fall, but enough of the late- 
ripening seed will remain dormant until 
spring to furnish plants enough for a good 
bed. Larkspur, love in a mist, balsams, 
lavatera, poppies, pansies, coreopsis, and 
dew plant will all grow without the 
trouble of saving seed every year. The 
dew plant is especially useful for dry 
situations as it stands the sun well. One 
of the surest is the euphorbia (snow on 
the mountain). Its white flowers are 
small, but the foliage is margined with 
white and is as beautiful as many flowers. 
It is very useful for cutting during the 
late summer months. 

This does not, by any means, exhaust 
the list of flowers that. will sow themselves, 
but, perhaps, it is long enough. I would 
like to persuade some of those who think 
they have no time for flowers to try a few, 
at least, of them. If you have no money 
to spare to buy seeds or plants, begin with 
such as you can get from friends. Of 
course, it is not well to attempt too much 
at first, but a few flowers will give a great 
deal of pleasure, and make a humble 
place seem more homelike. I have some- 
times thought there was something 
pathetic in the little bed of zinnias and 
flaming yellow marigolds sometimes seen 
beside a cabin door. They seem tospeak 
of a love for beautiful things which even 
the unfavorable surroundings cannot 
wholly crush. 

There are few, I am sure, among the 
“Home” MaGazine readers who can 
not have flowers if they will try; the 
common hardy flowers at least. For 
those who are not quite so busy and have 
a little money to spend for them, what 
— there are among the choicer 

inds ! 

And I doubt not that many asad heart 
will assent with me to the truth of a 
remark made by a recent writer in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal : “ Flowers are sort 
0’ comfortin’ when you can’t bear nothin’ 
human.” SARA CLARE. 


A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


N°? girl with a muddy complexion can 

clear it by any external applica- 
tion. She must begin with dieting. 
Leave off tea and coffee, which make the 
skin muddy, and drink milk or lemonade 
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instead. She must abjure fat meats and 
greasy foods of all kinds. Fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, lean meats, and cereals may 
be freely partaken of ; cakes, candies, pies, 
and pickles must be tabooed. The daily 
bath must be taken, and the skin kept in 
a healthy condition by vigorous rubbing 
after bathing, and by abundant daily 
exercise in the open air. Early and long 
sleep will aid materially in giving a 
healthy tone and glow to the complexion. 

Late hours and late suppers quickly 
tell upon the loveliest face. Compression 
of the waist turns the most exquisite 
peach-blossom complexion muddy. So 
do high heels and tightly fitting fashion- 
able shoes. Dame Nature is patient and 
long-suffering, but she is also just. Violate 
her laws if you choose, she will not prevent 
you; you may even fancy for a time that 
you do so with impunity, but the day of 
reckoning will come, inexorable as fate, 
and, health gone, and beauty gone, what 
is left by way of compensation ? 


A PERFECT LADY. 
PERFECT lady! How comprehen- 


sive the term. How much it in- 
cludes of all that is feminine and attrac- 
tive, of all that is considerate and well- 
bred! 

A perfect lady pays back ill-bred rude- 
ness, not in its own base coin, but in the 
pure gold of courtesy. She meets insolence 
with the rebuke of silence, and imperti- 
nent presumption with quiet dignity. She 
never brings herself down to the level of 
a vulgar assailant by retort, but takes 
refuge behind the shield of a well-bred 
reserve, and a silence more expressive 
than words. 

She knows by intuition—which the ill- 
bred woman never knows—-what isdue from 
one lady to another. Theill-bred woman 
thinks she owes no debts, so she pays none; 
but not so with the well-bred and perfect 
lady; she gives consideration, courtesy, 
respect, and forbearance. She would 
rather inconvenience herself than not to 
pay what she believes due. 

A perfect lady is never betrayed by her 
feelings into an uncivil expression, nor 
into a discourteous act by her prejudices 
or preferences. She does not pride her- 
self on her powers of aggression, or of 
resistance, but rather on her self-control, 























which can master the indignant answer 
and keep back the tide of anger. 

A perfect lady never descends from the 
pedestal where nature and society have 
placed her, in the presence of the other 
sex. She avoids even the appearance of 
unrefinement in the presence of gentle- 
men; takes no liberties with them, and 
permits none taken with her, and is never 
guilty, in their society, of a word or deed 
she could wish blotted from her memory. 

There is one peculiarity that even the 
coarsest man recognizes the charm of a 
perfect lady, and the coarsest woman is 
conscious of it, even when she cannot 
emulate or resents its manifestations as a 
personal rebuke. It is a charm that 
comes into the rudest place like a breath 
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of balmy sweetness; it elevates, refines, 
and softens ; and it treads its way gently 
along the noisy pathways of the world, like 
the sweet tones of an xolian lute, through 
which the wind plays a melody, ethereal, 
soft, harmonious. 

Not one quality, but several, go to make 
a perfect lady. Gentleness, courtesy, 
dignity, self-restraint, and consideration 
for others. The noisy, rude, impertinent, 
and aggressive woman can never be mis- 
taken for a perfect lady any more than a 
tiger lily can be mistaken for a white rose. 
The sweet, refined grace is wanting; the 
tender, delicate aroma, all-pervading and 
all-purifying, is not there, nor the name- 
less charm which fascinates, conciliates, 
and subdues. 





HOUSEKEEPERS. 





HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


‘= are few women who seem to 

really understand how to mash po- 
tatoes. After they are thoroughly cooked 
and mashed they should be beaten with 
the masher until white and foamy. A 
quart of mashed potato will require one- 
half cup of cream or milk, butter the 
size of an egg, and a little salt. 

Small potatoes can be utilized by boil- 
ing in their jackets, and warming them 
up in several ways. A good way is to peel 
them and put them in a kettle with about 
a pint of water, boil fifteen minutes, add- 
ing boiling water if there is danger of 
burning. Drain, mash, and season as if 
they were fresh. Another good way is to 
cut into dice and boil in a little water 
closely covered ten or fifteen minutes ; 
drain, and pour over them a cup of 
cream, season with salt, pepper, and a 
very little butter; bring to a_ boil 
and they are done. One or two 
onions finely cut improve warmed-up 
potatoes, if one likes the flavor. They 
should be put in the frying-pan with the 
potatoes, and fried in a little gravy or 
butter fifteen minutes. 

Potato cakes make an appetizing dish 
for supper. Take one pint of mashed 
potato, the same of bread soaked in sweet 
milk, two well-beaten eggs, a little salt and 





butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
just enough sweet milk to moisten, so that 
they can be formed into cakes. Fry a 
light brown. The cakes should be as thin 
as possible, as they cook through better. 





Worn carpets can be turned into rugs 
by sewing the best widths together. ‘They 
can be made to look much better by add- 
ing a border mitred at the corners. To 
mitre, cut where the fold comes in, turning 
the corner and sewing the edges together. 


Gum camphor will speedily clean the 
house of cockroaches. 


FLAT-1RONSshould be washed each week 
before heating them, as the starch sticks 
to them, and often leaves a brown mark 
on the linen. 


TaBLE-cLorus break first in the middle 
where the two folds cross. It is some- 
times expedient to transfer to such a place 
a centre cut from an old napkin, and to 
darn the edges without turning. Such a 
patch cannot be noticed if neatly done, 
and itis worth while saving a good cloth. 


Many disease germs enter through an 
open mouth. The mouth was not made 
for breathing, but for eating and speak- 
ing. The nose was made for breathing, 
and the air, passing through the long, 
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moist nasal passages, is purified, and leaves 
behind dust, disease germs, and various im- 
purities, while the air is warmed and 
tempered for the lungs. But when the 
mouth is left open, dust, dirt, and disease 
rush down into the lungs, and fastening 
there develop and destroy the whole system. 


In the chill of autumn an ounce of 
flannel is worth a pound of cough-drops. 


For fumigating with sulphur, three or 
four pounds should be used to every 
thousand cubic feet air space. Burn in 
an old tin basin floating in a tub of water, 
keep the room closed twelve hours, to 
allow the fumes to penetrate all cracks. 
Then open a window from the outside, 
and allow the fumes to escape into the air. 


To Avor shrinkage in washing all-wool 
goods, dissolve a sufficient quantity of 
soap in warm water, adding a little sal- 
soda to soften it. Wash, wring, and then 
rinse in clean, warm water, using no cold 
or very hot water, after which shake well 
and dry quickly. Do not rub on soap or 
use awashboard. Avoid all patent wash- 
ing powders or liquids. 





INK STAINS. 


HE stains from ink or writing fluids 
are so common in all households, and 

the inquiries as how to remove them are 
so frequent, that I give a preparation that 
will be of great use. It is somewhat 
troublesome to prepare, but once done 
you have it on hand for a long time, and 
your stains are readily removed. ‘This 
composition is for the removal and eras- 
ure of writing inks or writing fluids from 
paper, cloth, and all other substances 
which writing fluids and inks may come 
in contact with, without injury to the 
aper or other substances. It is made as 
ollows : Four quarts of water, four ounces 
of citric acid, twelve to sixteen ounces of 
strong solution of borax, and three- 
quarters of a pound of chloride of lime. 
In preparing the composition, two quarts 
of water which have been previously 
boiled and cooled are taken. Four ounces 
of citric acid are added, and after the 
acid has been dissolved, six to eight ounces 
of a strong strained solution of borax are 
added, after which the whole may be put 
in a bottle or suitable receptacle. Two 
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quarts of water which have been previ- 
ously boiled and cooled are taken, adding 
thereto three-quarters of a pound of 
chloride of lime. The whole is well 
shaken and left to stand from four to six 
days, after which it is strained, -and then 
from six to eight ounces of strong solution 
of borax are added, and the whole is 
placed in a separate bottle. When it is 
desired to remove ink from paper, cloth, or 
other absorbent substance, the composition 
in bottle No. 1 is applied so as to thor- 
oughly saturate the place occupied by the 
ink, a blotter being used to absorb all 
waste moisture. 

The composition in the second bottle is 
then applied. By the combined use of 
the two fluids thus described writing inks 
or other writing fluids will be immediately 
dissolved and removed from paper so that 
the latter may be again written on. 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


N some convenient place in your house 
congregate everything needful in case 
of sickness or accident. I will illustrate 
my meaning: In one corner of our 
kitchen is a cupboard, and two shelves of 
it I have devoted to medicines and all per- 
taining thereto. It is known by every 
member of the household as the “A pothe- 
cary Shop.” On the top shelf are paste- 
board boxes full of all the nice herbs, 
with the wse of same written on the covers; 
a roll of flannel, a roll of factory-cloth 
suitable for bandages, and several of the 
standard family medical books. On the 
bottom shelf are the various bottles, pills, 
and powders, which are usually kept in a 
family, carefully labeled with directions 
for use; Cayenne pepper, box of mustard, 
cork-screw, dropper, medicine tumbler, 
and a small bowl of sugar, a box contain- 
ing salves and court plaster, a roll of 
finger rags, pair scissors and ball of twine. 
If any one is taken sick suddenly, there 
is no hurrying and hunting all over the 
house to find the needful remedies—no 
frantic cry from the “ men folks” to know 
where there’s a rag when they come in 
with cut fingers. If “the mother” is 
sick, and the neighbors come in to help, 
there is everything that the house holds 
right at hand. Thus much trouble, de- 
lay, and confusion is saved by a little fore- 
thought and preparation. s. 














Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, end plain, 

actical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
T eshenpere will be welcome for this departntent, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “HOME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD BREAD. 


IRST of all, salt-rising bread requires 
good flour, which may be of either 
winter or spring wheat, provided the 
grain has not been allowed to sprout or 
heat in the mow or bin, which kills the 
life of the flour; and the wheat should 
be free from seeds or weeds and other 
grain, else the bread will have a rank 
flavor corresponding with the amount of 
“stuff” mixed with the wheat. Roller- 
process flour is not so good as that ground 
in the old way, because only the finest, 
most lifeless part of the grain is retained 
in it. All these points are important in 
making salt-rising bread, because the fer- 
mentation originates in the dough, while 
in hop-yeast bread the active principle is 
added to it, consequently if the yeast be 
good success is quite sure. 

To make salt-rising bread, in the morn- 
ing scald out a quart bowl, fill half-full of 
water as warm as you can hold your 
finger in, stir in carefully as much flour 
as will make a firm, smooth dough, take 
out the spoon, and cover the dough with 
half an inch of flour; this is the “emptins.” 

(If roller flour is used, this dough 
should be mostly of cannel, and in any 
case if part cannel is used it rises much 
sooner than if of all flour.) Take a five- 
quart pail, or small kettle, turn a pie- 
plate over in the bottom, add some warm 
water, set the bowl of emptyings in it, 
turn another plate over the bowl, and 
cover the pail or kettle closely. Keep the 
water around the bowl as warm as you can 
bear your finger in it. When the empty- 
ings begin to bubble up freely through the 
flour, take the bread-pan, put in two or 
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three quarts of flour, banking it up 
around the sides (if the flour is kept in a 
cold place, warm it before setting the 
sponge), take one pint of new milk and 
one pint of water (boiling), stir in the 
middle of the flour until you havea thick 
batter, then add the emptyings, stir as 
little as possible to distribute evenly 
through the mass, cover with flour, put a 
thick cloth over the pan, and setinas warm 
a place as possible and not scald. As soon 
as the flour cracks and rises up a little, if 
the batter looks full of bubbles, knead out 
into loaves, adding flour as needed to 
form a smooth, soft dough. Knead care- 
fully and as little as is possible to get the 
loaves in shape ; put in well-greased tins, 
set in a very warm place, covering closely 
but not heavily ; when light, put into a 
hot, steady oven, and when the loaves are 
a bright brown on top, and the tins will 
“hiss” on the bottom, the bread should be 
done. Turn the loaves out at once and 
set them on edge, either in the tins or on 
a thickly-folded cloth. Graham or cannel 
bread may be made in the same manner, 
only it is mixed into loaves as soon as the 
sponge is stirred, without waiting for it to 
rise, as it is apt to sour. Ifthe bread 
sponge seems inclined to sour, by lack of 
care in keeping warm enough or not 
attending to it soon enough, a little soda 
kneaded in when making out the loaves 
will sometimes prevent utter failure. If 
one prefers, salt may be added when the 
sponge is set. Salt-rising bread cannot 
be neglected if good results are desired ; 
warmth and prompt attention are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

While I do not usually make hop-yeast 
bread, I have tried the following recipe 
enough to know that it is thoroughly good. 
At noon, 


Put three quarts of flour in a great, big 
bowl, 

And right in the middle make a hole ; 

Three teaspoons of sugar and one of salt, 

Half a cup of strong yeast, free from 
fault, 

One pint of water, and a little lard, 


etd 


at | 
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Let stand till tea-time, then roll up hard ; 
Let rise till bed-time, then knead again, 
Putting in your “ best licks” with might 





and main ; 

Early next morning just take it once 
more, 

Work it well, cut it up, don’t put on any 
flour, 

Shape it out into rolls and put into your 

an, 

Sais it rise once more as quick as you 
can ; 

Then put in your oven and thoroughly 
heat it, 

And if it’s not good, I’ll come help you 
eat it! 


ELDER’S WIFE. 


Plain and explicit directions for 
making good bread are always “in order,” 
and sure to be appreciated by many 
young housekeepers in the new homes 
which our “ Home” visits. Then, too, 
we are none of us too old to learn “ new 
and improved ” methods of work.] 


THOUGHTS ABOUT HOME. 


Why is it, I wonder, that the sweetest 
smiles and the brightest faces are reserved 
for the guests in the home? If they are 
so easily assumed, and at a moment’s 
notice, why not wear them, also, for those 
more closely connected with us—those 
who will appreciate them more and feel 
deeply the effort they sometimes cost? 
“One cannot always be cheerful and 
smiling,” you say. Not through bitter 
sorrow and hard trials certainly, although 
a brave and strong spirit will assert itself 
and be a comfort, then, but the careless- 
ness and coldness toward our home com- 
panions grow into a habit so fixed that it 
cannot be, or rarely is broken, until comes 
a day when the under-current of affection 
is shaken to its very depths, and we realize 
how much more complete we might have 
made the life that is ended. 

We go on from day to day doing our 
household tasks but not our household 
duties; taking it as a matter of course 
that when our home is kept in repair and 
the body clothed and fed our duty is done. 
Not so: few sisters realize the influence 
they have over their brothers—realize 
what their interest and sympathy, dis- 

layed in the walks of every-day life, may 
to them. Remember, sister, you can 
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aid and influence your brother as much 


. as mother, your interest being in unison 


with both, and in thus giving help you 
widen your own life. 

Again, it is often to be noticed that 
after marriage husband and wife grow 
indifferent toward each other. At least, 
they do not use the same courtesy as be- 
fore, and are not so willing to excuse 
faults and mistakes, and so the life which 
promised so much grows dull and common- 
place. 

As surely as the wife begins to grow 
careless of her personal appearance and 
the neatness of her home, she begins 
loosening the bonds of love and respect 
existing between herself and her husband, 
who naturally expects to see in the wife 
the same traits which characterized the 
maiden. A woman must exert herself in 
all ways to keep the home light, pure and 
bright, must strive todraw and keep her 
husband up with her on the higher plane, 
for he, although the strongest, will in 
many instances go down unless upheld 
by the gentler influence. 

If there were more confidences between 
the home members, and more warmth of 
sympathy diffused among them, there 
would not be so many cheerless hearth- 


stones. 
* PROSY.”’ 


TO KEEP HAM FOR SUMMER USE. 


Dear Eprror:—lI have reeeived so 
much help from this department that [ 
begin to feel guilty in giving nothing. A 
year or more ago some one asked for a 
good way to put down hams for summer, 
so they would be sure to keep; several 
methods were suggested, but none of them 
(I speak from experience) were so good 
as the way I take care of them now. So 
I will give “my way.” After the hams 
(you can treat shoulders and side-meat 
just the same, of course) are salted and 
smoked, lay them in some convenient 
place, trim off the rind and all the smoky 
outside part, cut all you can which is nice 
to fry in neat slices, and when you have 
your meat all cut pack it snugly in jars 
(two or three-gallon jars are a nice size), 
alternating the more fatty slices with the 
lean so it will average nicely; fill the jars 
to within an inch of the top, turn a plate 
over the meat to hold it down, and cover 





















with melted lard up over the edge of the 

late. Let it get cold, take the plate off 
(the meat will stay in place by this time), 
and cover the top completely over with 
melted lard. When you take out any 
meat to cook, melt the lard and cover the 
meat well again. I have tried this plan 
for three years and find it the easiest and 
best way to keep the meat. If you fry 
the ham before putting it down, it is sure 
to be a little hard by the time you get it 
warmed ready to eat, and if you pack the 
hams in oats they will invariably taste a 
little musty, etc. If the “ Home” house- 
keepers will try this once, they will never 


try any other way, I am sure. 
A. EA, 


A HINT FOR COUNTRY HOUSEWIVES. 


If the majority of “Homer” readers 
are like me, a country housewife, they will 
be glad of any hints of how to make 
their rooms look pretty and homelike at 
little (or no) cost. To such as have to 
make “every penny count” I will tell 
how I fixed a chair, and I shall be glad 
of any hints in return. The chair was 
one of the old-fashioned sort, with high- 
back and basket-bottom, known to our 
grandmothers as “ kitchen chairs.” It 
was originally painted red, so I washed it 
clean, using plenty of soap, gaveit another 
coat of red paint, and varnished it, I had 
an old lounge covering of olive green and 
gold, that had worn out in service; from 
the best parts of this, by a little judicious 
piecing, I got enough for a cushion for 
the chair, by making the under part of 
green silesia, and a head-rest for the back, 
lining this also with the silesia, These 
cushions I edged with cord, twisted, of 
olive, gold, and red worsted, tying them 
on the chair with cord and balls. This 
cord would have been prettier made of 
the ‘‘ rope linen” used so much nowa- 


days, but I did not have it. 
M. C. P. 


SOMETHING ABOUT STAINS. 


Dear “ Home:”—Perhaps a few sug- 
gestions about removing different stains 
may not come amiss at this season of the 
year. As a rule, fresh fruit stains are 
best and easiest removed by holding the 
stained spot over a cup, bowl, or other 
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convenient vessel and pouring boiling 
water through it. This must be done be- 
fore the garment or napkin, whatever it 
may be, is washed, as soap will set almost 
any stain, rendering its removal almost an 
impossibility, or at least a very difficult 
performance. I think ink-stains the 
hardest of all to get out. There are 
many ways to take them out before they 
are dried: put the spot immediately into 
sweet milk, for one thing; for another, 
spread on dry salt, brushing it off as soon 
as discolored, and applying more, slightly 
wetted. Repeat the operation as many 
times as required to take up the ink. 
This rule is useful for a carpet or where 
the spot cannot be dipped in milk. I 
have taken dry ink-spots out of white 
cloth by soaking in sour milk and soda. 
A friend told me the other day of remov- 
ing iron rust by tying up a teaspoonful of 
cream tartar in the spot and boiling the 
article in clear water. I am going to try 
it for dry ink next time I have occasion 
to try anything. This same friend also 
told me that she took coffee stains from a 
very nice buff linen table-cloth by rub- 
bing thick glycerine on the wrong side and 
washing out in clear, warm water. 

At this time of year children are very 
apt to get grass stains on their clothing. 
I have taken these out by washing in 
quite the usual way, using molasses. in 
place of soap. Another well-tried method 
is to rub lard (or soft soap, if preferred, 
either is good) on the spot, then put on as 
much soda as will stick and let stand half 
an hour; after this, wash as usual. 

One thing more: I wash by the kero- 
sene method, given by Mrs. L. N. in the 
“Home” some time ago. A few days 
ago my little girl dripped strawberry 
juice all over the front of her apron. 

did not notice and it went to the wash; 
after being boiled, I discovered that the 
stains had disappeared. I would not 
advise fullowing this plan, however. 
ENOLA. 


“HOME” RECIPES. 


VineGaR Pre.—One coffee-cupful of 
dry light bread or crackers, one cupful 
each of boiling water and sugar, nearly a 
cupful of vinegar, according to the 
strength (taste as you stir it in), one 
well-beaten egg, season with nutmeg or 
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lemon, to taste, and bake with two crusts. 
This quantity makes two pies; they are 
quickly made, and do nicely when fruit 


is not just at hand. 
MRS. R. M. M’D. 


PERFECTION CAKE.—Three cups of 
white sugar, three cups of flour, one cup 
of corn-starch, one cup of butter, two tea- 
spoons of cream tartar, one of soda, one 
cup of sweet milk. Beat butter and 
sugar to a cream, dissolve the soda in a 
little of the milk and pour into the sugar, 
mix the corn-starch with remainder of 
milk and pour in, also; then add the 
flour, in which the cream tartar is sifted 
well, and lastly add the whites of twelve 
eggs, beat into a froth ; flavor to taste. 


Quick TurNovers.—One quart of 
flour, one egg well beaten with a table- 
spoonful of sugar, lard the size of a hen’s 
egg, alittle salt, two rounded teaspoons of 
baking powder (I make my own), sifted 
thoroughly with the flour. Make up 
quick and soft with slightly sour milk or 
with good buttermilk, roll out the size of 
a biscuit, grease the top with butter, fold 
over not quite half way, and bake 
quickly. 1 know these recipes to be 
good. M. L. T. 


[Shall we have the recipe for baking 
powder? Many of the “Home” band 
might like to follow your example and 
“make their own,” provided a_ tested 
recipe by which to make it was forth- 
coming. | 


Sour Mitk Cueese.—If made right 
this is nice enough for any table and is 
healthful. Through the hot weather, 
when milk sours quickly, I makeit every 
day. Take a pan of milk, just clabbered, 
place over a kettle of water and let it heat 
slowly, cutting the curd in squares so the 
whey will separate. Place a square of 
cheese cloth in your colander, turn in the 
curd, let drain ; when cool, work it over, 
putting in asmall piece of butter, and salt 
to taste. I always moisten it with rich, 
sweet cream, but it is nice without this 
addition. Some add pepper, but I do not 
like this so well. Thisis the old-fashioned 


“ Dutch cheese” our grandmothers used 
to made, and my grandmother taught me 
to make it. 


SISTER HATTIE. 
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Oat Breaxrast Caxes.—Soak a cup 
of oatmeal in a cup of sweet milk over- 
night. Next morning add one egg, well- 
beaten, a large teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and a pinch of salt. Bake ina 
hot oven in well-buttered gem-pan. 


BakeEpD TomaToEs.—Peel and slice the 
tomatoes, place in your pudding-dish a 
layer of these slices, sprinkle with bits of 
butter, with salt and pepper to taste, then 
put in a layer of bread-crumbs, and con- 
tinue until your dish is full, having a 
sprinkling of crumbs, with butter on top, 
last. If the juice of the tomato does not 
make it moist enough, add a little water. 
Bake twenty to thirty minutes. 

ABBIE. 


A Nice Dessert.—This is easily pre- 
pared, and we think it nice. Soak one- 
third box of gelatine in one quart of milk 
for half an hour. Separate the whites 
and yelks of three eggs, beat up the yelks 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; stir 
into the milk ; place the vessel containing 
the milk (I use a new tin basin) in a dish 
of boiling water, and let cook, stirring all 
the time, until the mixture thickens up 
like boiled custard; take from the fire, 
stir the whites, already beaten to a 
stiff froth, in quickly, turn into molds, 
and set on ice to harden. 

MRS. J.C. P. 


Mock Appie.—Three rolled crackers, 
two cups cold water, two cups sugar, 
grated rind of one lemon, juice and pulp 
of two; mix all thoroughly together, 
bake in two crusts like apple-pie. This 
is nice to make in a time when there seems 
to be nothing for pies. 


Everypay Pium Caxr.—One cup 
sugar, two eggs, one-half cup each of 
butter and molasses, three cups flour, one 
one cup each of raisins and currants, one 
teaspoon each of soda, clove, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. 

Will some one give a good recipe for 
making buckwheat cakes, using water for 
mixing? 

SUE H. W. 

[Did you not mean to give one-half cup 
of sour milk among the fruit-cake ingredi- 
ents? For the buckwheat cakes try this 





























rule: Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one of salt thoroughly with 
one pint of buckwheat flour, add a spoon- 
ful of molasses, one pint of cold water, 
stir as little as possible and bake at once 
ona hot griddle. The other directions 
have been sent you. | . 


NOTELETS. 


Dear Hovusekeerers :—I notice in 
the May number of the “Homer” that 
“ Rena Reynolds ” recommends that every 
housekeeper procure a carpet-sweeper. 
Now, that is just what I have been want- 
ing for some time, but they are not to be 
had in our remote locality. Will “Rena” 
or some other good friend please tell me 
what make is the best, where I could ob- 
tain one,and what the probable cost 
would be? I have been a subscriber and 
constant reader of the “‘ Home” for more 
than twenty years, and always find useful 
and interesting hints and information on 
household and kitchen topics. Those 
living in the older settled States, where 
they enjoy al] the modern inventions, can 
assist (and often do) the “ pioneers of the 
far West,” by noting down their own 
observations and experiences. 

R. M. M’DONOUGH. 

TALO, JACKSON CO., OREGON. 

[Doubtless “Rena Reynolds” and 
others, who may have a particular favor- 
ite among the carpet-sweepers, will be 
glad to reply to your question by mail, as 
as we have already done—happy in the 
opportunity to assist you. ] 


Dear Eprror :—I have no tested re- 
cipes to give (though I enjoy and reap 
great benefit from those given by others), 
but I have a suggestion to make. Why 
cannot the readers of the “Home” es- 
tablish an exchange among themselves? 
To begin, I will mention some things I 
have: real hair braids, single and double 
hyacinths, white, blue, and pink foxgloves, 
fleur-de-luce, and Chinese yam, or cinna- 
mon vine; will exchange for other flowers, 
shrubbery, etc., or for articles of house- 
hold use. Can any of the readers give 
me information about the novelty rug 
machine? A SUBSCRIBER. 


[In order to have your exchange offer 
of service to you or others, you should 
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have given address and name. An ex- 
change of flower-seeds, plants, books, etc., 
might benefit and give pleasure to our 
readers, and we have no objection to de- 
voting a small portion of the space al- 
lotted “ Home” Notes to this purpose, if 
it is desired generally. All exchange 
offers should be boiled down as much as 
possible, and names and addresses should 
in all cases be given. ] 


Dear “ Home:”—May I add my mite? 
To wash painted wood, use warm water, 
cotton cloth, a little good soap, no soda. 
A painter told me this was the best way. 
I have repeatedly seen wood so washed 
that the paint was warm from brush, 
soda, and flannel. 

MRS. Q. 


Dear “Home:’—Can any of your 
housekeeping club tell me how to put up 
grape or other jelly without cooking? 
And oblige 

A READER. 

[We do not think that jelly will 
“make ” without any cooking of the fruit, 
but have seen very nice grape jelly made 
by the following rule: Choose fruit that 
is not quite ripe, free it from stems, put it 
in your porcelain kettle with only sufficient 
water to prevent burning; stew till soft, 
break up well and drain through a flannel 
jelly-bag. Now, measure the juice, allow- 
ing pint for pint of sugar and liquid, stir 
until the sugar is all dissolved, then turn 
into your jelly tumblers and place in the 
sun for a few days. A store-room window 
with a southern exposure is the best place. 
Currant and cranberry jelly is also nice 
made in this way. | 


Dear Epiror :—Not long ago I read, 
and in more than one publication, that 
moths could, be kept out of furs and 
woolen garments by putting all such in 
tight bags made of cotton cloth, tying up 
snugly, and either hanging the bags in a 
closet or store-room or packing away, as 
was most convenient. This may work 
well; in fact, there is no reason to doubt 
that the bags will keep out the moths, but 
they ‘will also keep in the larva, which will 
hatch from eggs already laid in the gar- 
ments thus stored. These bags are very 
convenient ; I use them, but in each I put 
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a few cents’ worth of gum camphor. A 
friend of mine had a valuable fur cape 
completely ruined by putting away in this 
manner without the camphor; my muff 
and boa, by the use of a little camphor, 
were not touched. We always pack 
sleigh-robes, etc., in boxes with branches 
of cedar freely interspersed, and the moths 
do not trouble them. 

Can any one tell me, I wonder, how to 
put up what are called “alcoholic 
pickles”? Also give a recipe for making 
strawberry flavoring for ice-cream, etc., 
that will keep. 

LUCY M. W. 

[We have this rule for strawberry 
“extract” from a manufacturer of flavor- 
ings: Sprinkle the ripe berries and let 
stand over-night ; in the morning drain 
off the juice, add a little alcohol, and 
bottle for use. About one spoonful of 
alcohol to a cupful of juice is required. 
We do not advocate the use of alcohol for 
any purpose, but give these recipes as well 
recommended. For the pickles, add one- 
half pint of alcohol to two quarts best 
cider vinegar. Pick the cucumbers when 
very small, rinse carefully in clear, cold 
water, and add to the pickles, putting in 
a bag of spices or peppers if desired. } 


PRETTY KNITTED LACE. 


Cast on fifteen stitches, knit once across 
plain. 


OYISH APPETITE. The vigorous 
appetite of boyhood is virtually asyno- 
nym of health. A rate of daily consump- 
tion which would in most men be gluttony 
isin young growing lads almost too common 
to attract notice. The explanation is not 
difficult when we take into account two 
chief conditions of existence at this age 
—the growth going on in every organ and 
tissue, and a very liberal allowance of 
active bodily exertion. In the circum- 
stances a sparing rule of diet would be 
unnatural and injurious. There is of 
course a limit even in childhood which it is 
trite to say is often and wrongly exceeded. 
There is no age, however, at which this 
form of excess is so pardonable. What- 
ever the surplus of food taken, most of 
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First row.— Knit two (or slip one, knit 
one, it is always a good plan to slip first 
stitch, as it makes the edge smooth and 
even), over, narrow, knit one, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, knit three, over, knit 
three. 

S&cond row.—Knit nine, seam one, knit 
three, over, narrow, seam one. 

Third row.— Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
knit two, narrow, over twice, knit three. 

Fourth row.—Knit four, seaméone, knit 
five, seam one, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Fifth row.—Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over twice, knit three. 

Sixth row.—Knit four, seam one, knit 
seven, seam one, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Seventh row.— Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
five, narrow, over four times, knit three. 

Eighth row —Knit four, seam one, knit 
one, seam one, knit eight, seam one, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one. 

Ninth row.—Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
thirteen. 

Tenth row.—Bind off seven, knit seven, 
seam one, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

Commence again at first row. I have 
knitted several yards of lace from these 
directions and know them to be correct. 

F. R. M. 


the self-indulgent youngsters have been 
provided by nature with a power of dis- 
posal which may largely be relied upon to 
correct its consequences. Measures of re- 
striction are most wise when they are 
used to regulate rather the wholesomeness 
of food and the times of eating than the 
absolute quantity consumed. It is at a 
later stage that we may require to apply 
strictly the familiar rule that one should 
eat to live and not live to eat. 





As a general rule, confidence of success 
is almost success, and obstacles often fall 
of themselves before a determination to 
overcome them. There is something in 
resolution which has an influence beyond 
itself; all is prostration where it appears. 
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CROSS-STITCH LACES. 


ERE we have several entirely new 
and original designs in crocheted 
lace, wide and narrow, designed especially 
for the readers of this Magazine. They are 
called “Cross-stitch Laces” because in 
each pattern cross-stitches, or x’s, have 
been employed more or less; they are a 
novelty in this kind of work, though one 
sees them occasionally in worsted work, in 
which they are very pretty. 

Perhaps the easier way to learn to make 
these pretty lace-like edgings will be to 
learn to make simple cross-stitch first, 
before trying to make the laces. 

Cut No. 1 shows one finished cross- 





stitch, worked on achain, and another one 
nearly completed. 

No. 2 shows the same chain with two 
completed cross-stitches, and a third in 
process of construction. For practice 
crochet a chain a few inches in length for 
the foundation; then turn, twine the 
thread three times round the needle and 
insert it in the sixth stitch of the chain, 
thread over, draw through the stitch 
taken up, over, through two; mow retain 
all you have on needle, thread over, pass 
three stitches on chain and take up fourth 
stitch, over, draw through the stitch, over, 
through two, over, through three—this is 
called the centre stitch (and is just where the 
work stands in figure No. 2, ready to draw 
through them for the centre stitch) ; over, 
through two, over, through two; chain 
three, over (this is the stage arrived at in 
No. 1, ready to take up the three threads 
at the centre stitch), take up the three 
threads at the centre stitch, over, through 





two, over, through two; this finishes one 
cross-stitch. To begin the next put thread 
over three times and insert the needle in 
the stitch of chain last used for the pre- 
ceding cross-stitch, and proceed as before ; 
whether worked on a chain, or mingled 
with other stitches in a lace pattern, the 
beginning of each cross-stitch is usually 





just where the preceding one left off. 
One who follows the directions will 
readily know what the terms used—right 
base, left base, centre stitch, and top— 
mean without further explanation. The 
stitch might be much more easily 
described by using the terms “trebles,” 
“long trebles,” etc., but we have been thus 
explicit because different workers have so 
many different definitions of the same 
terms. 

In the following directions “a cross- 
stitch” means a whole completed stitch ; 
“treble” means thread over once. 

Cross-stiTcH Lace wits Picot Ener. 
—Make a chain the desired length; turn. 

First row.—One treble in seventh stitch 
of chain, * chain one, pass one stitch, one 
treble in next stitch, *, repeat from * to * 
the whole length of the chain ; turn. 

Second row.—One single in first open 
space, * chain eight, pass two spaces, one 
single in next space *, repeat from * to * 
throughout the row ; turn. 

Third row.—Work nine trebles over 
each eight chain in the row; turn. 

Fourth row.—This is a row of cross- 
stitches ; the first one is worked into the 
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third and the seventh stitches of the first 
scallop, the next is worked into the 
seventh stitch of the first scallop and the 
third stitch of the next, and so on through- 
out the row; when arrived at the end 
work an extra long treble (over three 


times) in the ninth stitch of last scallop, 
to keep the end even; turn. 

Fifth row.——One single in the top of 
the first cross-stitch, pass to the next 
cross-stitch, and in it work ten trebles, 
making a picot after the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth trebles, which brings the 
three picots in the middle of each edge 
scallop (to make the picots, after making 
the first four trebles, chain three, insert 
the needle through the two threads at the 
top of the last treble and draw through in 
a slip stitch, then make the fifth treble, 
head it with a picot, and the same with 
the sixth); one single in the top of the 
next cross-stitch, ten trebles with the three 
picots, as before, in the next cross-stitch, 
and so proceed till the edge is completed. 


Wipe Cross-stircw Lace.—The pat- 
tern is worked crosswise, which is far prefer- 
able to lengthwise work in so broad a lace. 
Begin with a chain of forty-six stitches. 

First row.—One treble in tenth stitch of 
chain, * chain three, pass three stitches, 





CROSS:STITCH LACE WITH PICOT EDGE. 
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next cross-stitch is in the same opening as 
the last; one treble in space after last 
cluster ; turn. 

Fourth row.—Chain three one cluster 
(three trebles) in the top of each cross- 
stitch in the row; * chain five, two trebles 


in the five chain *, repeat from * to * 
four times, fasten by a single to end of 
first row ; turn. 

Fifth row.—Chain two (in every scallop 
after the first fasten here by a single to the 
middle of the last small scallop in the 
border of the preceding scallop), one 
cross-stitch over each two trebles in the 
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one treble in fourth stitch, repeat from * .4*\7 Liiporia 
eight times ; turn. (ree 
Second row.—Chain three, three trebles «n¢ 


in every opening made by three chain 
(these are called “ clusters ”), three trebles 
in last loop, one treble in fourth stitch of 
last loop (so as to make a square of last 
loop, to match preceding squares) ; turn. 

Third row.—Chain five, one cross-stitch 
over each cluster in the row—the right 
base of the first cross-stitch is worked in 
the opening at the right of the first cluster 
and the left base in the opening at the left 
of the same cluster, the right base of the 








WIDE CROSS-STITCH LACE, 


scallop, beginning the first one at the base 
of the two chain just made; one cross- 
stitch over each cluster in the row 
(fifteen cross-stitches in all), one treble in 
space after last cluster; turn. 

Sixth row.—Chain three, one cluster in 
the top of each one of the first ten cross- 




























stitches ; then in each one of the remain- 
ing five work two trebles, one chain, two 
trebles ; chain one, fasten by one single to 
end of first row (but in every scallop after 
the first fasten to the lower side of the same 
small scallop in the preceding pattern to 
which you previously attached this one) ; 
turn. 

For border of scallop.—Chain one, * 
six trebles in first two chain, one single in 
space between scallops *, repeat from * to 
* four times, once in each two chain 
(this finishes one pattern, the continuation 
of the row answers to the first row); 
chain six, one treble in space between first 
and second cluster, * chain three, one 
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SHELL AND Cross-stitcH Lace.— 
This pretty edge is both neat and showy, 
and forms a very effective trimming 
for skirts, aprons, etc., as well as for 
household adornment if wrought in coarse 
material. It may be made as wide or 
narrow as one chooses; different widths 
used on different parts of the same gar- 
ment are often prettier than a sameness. 

Insertion to correspond may be easily 
crocheted by omitting the scalloped border 
and finishing the lower edge like the 
upper one. Rather coarse thread is as 
pretty as finer for this design. To make 
it as represented in the drawing— 

Begin with a chain of thirty-four 





SHELL AND CROSS-STITCH LACE. 


treble in next space *, repeat from * to * 
eight times, turn ; we are now ready for 
second row. 

This makes a delicate lace-like edge, 
capable of lending an air of lady-like re- 
finement to aprons or other garments 
which is very pleasing to those who have 
no liking for more showy patterns. 

Wider or narrower laces may be 
developed from these directions by adding 
or subtracting stitches—by fours—to the 
chain at the beginning. 

A handsome insertion to match may be 
crocheted, any width required, by making 
it all like the body of the work, with both 
edges straight like the upper edge of the 
design given. 





stitches ; the first row is a row of seven 
cross stitches beginning at the upper-edge 
of the lace; the first one is worked in the 
sixth and tenth stitches of the chain, the 
next in the tenth and fourteenth, and so 
on—each one having three chain at the 
top and passing over three stitches on the 
foundation chain; the last one uses the 
last of the thirty-four stitches. When the 
row is finished, chain four, catch by asingle 
to the last stitch and foundation chain ; 
turn. 

Second row.—Chain one, eleven trebles 
in the four chain, one single in top of first 
cross-stitch ; * four trebles, one chain, four 
trebles (a shell) in top of next cross-stitch, 
one single in top of next *, repeat from * 
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to * two times, chain two, one treble in 
last loop ; turn. 

Third row.—Chain eight, a single in 
one chain in middle of first shell, repeat 
in second and third shells, chain eight, 
one treble in each of the two first of the 
eleven trebles, * chain six, pass one stitch 
one treble in each of the two next stitches, 
* repeat from * to * twice (fasten here to 
the preceding scallop—by a single be- 
tween the third and fourth trebles—in 
every scallop after the first) ; turn. 

Fourth row.—*Work eight trebles in 
the first six chain, one treble between two 
trebles, * repeat from * to * two times ; 
three trebles and six doubles in eight 
chain, nine doubles in the next eight, nine 
doubles in the next, six doubles in the 
last, one long treble (over twice) in the 
same loop that this eight chain starts 
from ; turn. 

Now begin again at first row which, 
after the first pattern, is worked as fol- 
lows: Chain five, then work seven cross- 
stitches as before, but, instead of working 
them on a chain, they must be made in 
this row of thick scallops; work the first 
cross-stitch into the first and fourth 
stitches in the first scallop, the next into 
the same place as the last, and the third 
stitch in the next scallop, and so on till 
the cross-stitches are completed, using only 
the third and seventh stitches in each 
scallop; then chain four and catch by a 
single in the stitch last used ; turn. 
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Narrow Cross-stircn Epcr.—The 
simple narrow edge here shown supplies 
a need often felt by those who have the 
care of the wardrobes of small children, 
besides furnishing a simple finish for ruf- 
fles and garments belonging to those who 
are older. It may be made wider and 
heavier by adding a row of doubles or 
trebles along the edge, but the “ cross- 
stitch and picot edge” previously de- 
scribed is so universally admired that 
that would be the better choice if one 
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desired anything more than a “baby 
edge.”’ 

Make a chain the desired length, turn. 

First row.—One treble in fifth stitch, 
*chain one, pass one stitch, one treble in 
next, * repeat from * to * the length of the 
chain ; turn. 

Second row.—Chain five, four trebles 
in second space, * chain three, pass two 
spaces, four trebles in the next, * repeat 
throughout the row; turn. 

Third row.—This is a row of cross- 
stitches worked so that one comes over 
every cluster of four trebles, and one 
over every three chain between them; 
they are worked into the stitches at the 
top of the first and fourth trebles in each 
cluster; there are three chain in the top 
of every cross-stitch. 





ScarF Tipy MADE OF CROCHETED 
Banps.—Very handsome designs for 
crocheted scarf-tidies may be developed 
from the previous lace-patterns. One of 
the prettiest we have seen was made of 
three long crocheted bands, made so that 
a scalloped picot-edge bordered each 
band all around, sides and ends. The 
bands were made of smooth cream-white 
linen-cord, and, after being completed and 
tipped with three tassels apiece at each 
end, they were tacked together in scarf 
shape with bands of yellow satin ribbon 
between, the scalloped edges just over- 
lapping the edges of the ribbon strips 
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NARROW CROSS-STITCH EDGE. 


which were finished in points at the ends 
and tipped with tassels of the linen 
mingled with yellow silk. It was tied 
with a large bow of the ribbon, and al- 
together presented a delicately rich and 
artistic effect. 

No minute rules need be given for the 
work, as one familiar with the laces can 
readily see, by the aid of a few general 
directions, how the bands described should 
be made. 

Begin with a chain nearly as long as 
























you wish the band to be; on this work a 
row of cross stitches the whole length 
(according to instructions given for learn- 
ing the atitch), at the end chain five and 
join to the last stitch of chain; go all 
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prettiest made of the various shades of a 
different color, the darkest tints being at 
each upper and lower end of the ball ; to- 
ward the centre gradually fading into 
the lighter tints, until at last it merges 





CROSS-STITCH AND RIBBON TIDY. 


around this with a row of clusters (three 
trebles), joining neatly when the circuit 
is finished ; go round again with a row of 
open square meshes ; then go around four 
times more, according to the directions for 
the four last rows in the “ Picot lace” 
already described. 

The sketch shows plainly how the tidy 
is fashioned and arranged. 

FRANCES H. PERRY. 





CUPID’S BALL. 





CUPID'S ball is a very graceful 
ornament suspended beneath the 
It is 


A 


chandelier or between portiéres. 
VOL. Lix.— 50. 


into pure white, or the very lightest tint 
of the color used. Rose pink or green are 
among the prettiest colors for this purpose. 
To make this ball requires seventeen 





sheets of tissue paper of every shade of the 
chosen color. Each sheet of paper should 
be divided into thirds crosswise and into 
halves lengthwise, thus cutting the sheet 
into six equal squares. Each one of 
these squares is then fulded into quarters, 
and the corners rounded off. This now 
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circular sheet is folded again and again 
for about six times, which divides it into 
thirty-two parts. This is easily done as 
follows :—First fold through the centre, 
dividing the sheet into halves ; divide the 
halves into quarters, the quarters into 
eights, and so on. 

Each thirty-second division is then 
shaped into a scallop, the ends of which 
are slashed in one and a half inches. 
With a small-headed hat pin each scallop 
is curved cup shape. In this manner is 
prepared each sixth or the seventeen sheets 
of tissue paper. Through the centre they 
are all then strung on a wire, one end of 
which has been dipped in sealing wax to 
prevent their slipping off. The first half 
of the sheets of the darkest tint are placed 
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on the wire, then half of those which are a 
shade lighter, and so on until all of the 
lightest tints have been taken. Then 
reverse the order by taking those sheets a 
shade deeper, which order results in the 
other end of the ball being finished with 
the remainder of the sheets of the darkest 
tint. Bend the upper end of the wire into 
a hook, to which tie a ribbon correspond- 
ing in color to the paper of the ball, by 
means of which it is attached to any 
desired support. 

This ball may also be made after a 
“rain-bow ” design—that is, each of the 
seventeen sheets are of a different color. 
But, made after that pattern, the ball is 
not so pretty as when various tints of a 
single color are used. 








{UBMISSION. When everything 
darkens round us, there is a natural 
fitness in the attitude of humility and 
submissiveness which witnesses strongly 
against any daring and high-handed act. 
To do and dare is appropriate to the zig- 
zag lightning of genius or inspiration ; it 
is not appropriate to the sense of utter be- 
wilderment, helpessness, and confusion. 
“In your patience ye shall win your 
souls” is the lesson appropriate to such 
a state of mind, even though that lesson 
only initiates a great moral experiment 
of which we cannot foresee the issue ; and 
“In your patience ye shall win your 
souls” is a precept which very strongly 
and naturally suggests that in our im- 
patience we shall lose them. 





SympaTHy WITH SurFERING. Unless 
there be some sympathy with suffering, 
there will be nothing done for its relief, 
and the ties of human brotherhood will be 
quickly sundered. If it is a blessing that 
we are unable to feel the full force of an- 
other’s sorrow, it is no less a blessing that 
we have the capacity of feeling a part of 
it, and this capacity usually needs develop- 
ment rather than restraint. For a few 
who may grieve unwarrantably for their 
fancied insensibility, there are multitudes 
who are sadly deficient in sympathy, and 
never grieve at all about it. It should 
forgotten that all social happi- 


never 








ness, all mutual benefactions, and all true 
benevolence are founded on the presence 
of sympathy. Were it not for this, we 
should all be miserable and misery-giving 
egoists. ane 

RipicuLte. We may satirize error, but 
we must compassionate the erring, and 
this we must always teach by example to 
children, not only in what we say of others 
before them, but in our treatment of 
themselves. We should never use ridicule 
toward them except when it is evidently 
so good-natured that its spirit cannot be 
mistaken. The agony which a sensitive 
child feels on being held up before others 
as an object of ridicule, even for a trifling 
error, a mistake, or peculiarity is not soon 
forgotten or easily- forgiven. When we 
wish therefore to excite contrition for a 
serious fault, ridicule should never be em- 
ployed, as the feelings raised are opposed 
to self-reproach. 


THE bravest and most clear-headed are 
also the most patient ; they know how to 
“bide their time ”—simply another form 
of expression for patience. Where two 
men—generals, diplomatists, or lawyers— 
are equals in everything but patience, 
the one who has the most of that sovereign 
quality will triumph; and the same is 
true of governments and nations. “ Let 
patience have her perfect work.” 

















FASHIONS. 
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THE FASHION OF DRESS. 


OR the fashion of the day it is ne- 
cessary to go back to the old prints 
and fashion plates of half acentury ago ; 
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and the more we turn over these old papers 

the better we see how close is the resem- 

blance between the dress of those days and 

that decreed by the leaders of la mode at 

the present moment. The great features 
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are narrow skirts and puffed sleeves, and do not disagree with one another, as, 
which very often are of quite a differ- for instance, a tan cashmere may have 
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ent material to the bodice. Still, these brown velvet sleeves, or a red or steel-gray 
contrasts are governed by good taste, may have black ones, provided always 























that black figures on some other part of 
the dress, in the ruching or narrow frills 
at the bottom, or in the pattern printed or 
brocaded on the stuff. 

The new “Directoire” bows for the 
neck are being very much made in two 
colors, half and half, one side of green net 
and the other of white, or one of gold 
gauze and the other white, ‘The bro- 
eaded ribbons of several years ago are 
also coming up again, and ribbons in as 
many as three shades are used with ad- 
mirable effect. 

Black as well as white moiré sashes at 
the back of dresses have taken such a firm 
hold on popular favor that they are all 
but universal. Indeed, so large are they 
sometimes as to provoke the remark that 
“there is a sash with a lady,” rather than 
“a lady with a sash,” 


N page 739 our readers will find some 
costumes which show the very latest 
fashions of the moment. ‘The costume on 
the right consists of a coat of old-gold 
serge, with cuffs, revers, pocket, sash, and 
collar of satin merv to match, and deep 
copper-tinted buttons. 

The front is of the Hermione cloth, in 
the same shade of old-rose, with stripes 
formed of tiny white silk lines, the material 
used the reverse way, so that the stripes 
run round instead of lengthways, which, 
being forty-two inches wide, is easily man- 
aged. 

The coat and vest front is made in one, 
and worn over a skirt of which the front 
is arranged with the stripe and edged with 
it all round, and the cuffs, pockets, and 
revers are interlined with stiff muslin to 
keep them in shape. The front of the 
coat should be faced about four inches 
deep with merv, as the immediate fronts 
are loose, the hooks being placed rather 
backward to give the loose effect. 

The costume on the left is of pale-gray 
cashmere with a plaited panel of moiré 
and full vest to match, and the revers 
worked with dark-gray silk, or braided 
with darker gray braid. 

The embroidered parts should be cut 
out and lined with stiff muslin, and then 
traced with transfer designs in two widths. 

The skirt of this costume is very prettily 
draped, and falls in straight plaits on the 
left. side, without showing any panel. An 
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ornament of braid and jet finishes the top 
of the panel; and here, too, finishes the 
crossway piece of the bodice, which is 
plainly corded round, and has almost the 
effect of being»made in one with the 
skirt. 

The bodice fastens down the centre, and 
the extension fastens across to the right 
side, while the back finishes in two tabs, 
with points on either side proceeding from 
the side-pieces. 

The little girl’s dress is of “ Mirzapore ” 
cloth in a new shade of blue, rather fuller 
and denser than Gobelin, and the front is 
of pale fawn-colored faille, gathered at 
the neck, and drawn in with a belt at the 
waist. 

This is a charming costume for a girl 
of nine or ten years, and if completed by 
a low-crowned hat with spreading brim 
of fancy straw, might be turned up at the 
back, and trimmed with ribbon to form a 
graceful walking toilette. 

This little dress may also be carried out 
entirely in cloth, using a golden-brown or 
olive-green for the coat, and a pale-fawn 
or tan color for the vest and front, when 
it is uncommon in style and extremely 
inexpensive, as three yards of the dark 
and one and a quarter of the lighter shade 
will be ample for the costume. 





NEW WASHING DRESSES. 


QoF artist has sketched several on page 

740. One is a pale-blue zephyr 
with pink border very simply made up, 
with a bodice. A white muslin embroi- 
dered dress, very prettily draped with two 
rosettes of white ribbon. Another delicate- 
looking grayish-blue zephyr is made of a 
bordered material, the border being 
utilized as a sash. The other is a delight- 
ful pink zephyr with made-up skirt, in 
which some embroidery is inserted with 
very good effect, and looks as well as many 
more expensive washing frocks. 

A delightfully soft, thin kind of muslin, 
yet not too transparent, is the new 
“‘Mousseline d’Inde,” printed with very 
graceful designs of small foliage. The 
bordered zephyrs in grays and blues and 
pinks are very taking ; and there is a pale 
mauve and white striped muslin that, 
made up with ribbons to match, and worn 
with one of the lilac floral toques, or a 
pretty little bonnet, trimmed with thesame 
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flowers, is all that any lady can desire for _ toilette for the time when summer is at its 
féte or garden party. This really makes hottest. A very soft kind of cotton is 
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the ideal costume of the girl or young finished to resemble Pongée silk, and 
matron who eschews white, and yet wishes _ printed with all the best Pongée patterns. 
for an elegant but not an expensive The prettiest little bonnets and hats are 




















made to match all these popular dresses 
at very moderate prices. 


NEW DUST CLOAKS AND TRAVELING 
WRAPS. 


OR the dust cloak proper, alpaca is 

generally accepted as the best 

material, but many variations are ad- 
mitted, both in color and quality. 

Alpaca does not readily crease, and 
dust cannot penetrate, neither does it col- 
lect on the glossy surface, and a light 
summer shower runs off the surface with- 
out wetting the wearer. 

The sketches which we give on page 742 
may be copied in the lighter materials 
suitable for dust cloaks, or in the thinner 
cloth and woolen textures, when they 
form useful driving or traveling wraps. 
No. 1 is a quaint model in pale-gray cloth, 
trimmed with gray galloon in which 
appears silver threads. 

The make is a trifle complicated, but 
the effect is very dressy, and it practically 
forms a smart walking toilette for dull or 
damp days. 

The front under-part has a plain-fitting 
lining to the waist, on to which the full 
under-part is arranged. The overpart of 
the front is cut up from the bottom edge, 
and turned up underneath to form a sup- 
port or “sling” for the arm, and from 
this loop to the bottom of the cloak this 
trimmed edge of the front is tacked down 
to the under-part. To insure this bein 
tacked in the proper position, it should be 
left until the very last, and fixed while on 
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the wearer. The front of the shoulder is 
slightly gauged ineven lines, and this, 
too, requires some care in arrangement, 
although the under-part serves as a guide 
to size and shape. About four and a half 
yards of double-width cloth, not less than 
fifty-four inches wide, will be required for 
this mantle. 

No. 2 is a full-gathered cloak of soft, 
thin woolen material, gathered to a yoke 
top, and hanging loose and straight in 
front to nearly the centre of the cloak. 
The under-front is shaped, and fastens 
straight down with buttons, and arm- 
straps are fixed to the full front to keep 
the over-part of sleeve from flying. 

Three and a half yards of fifty-six-inch 
material will be sufficient for this cloak. 

No. 3 is our old friend, the “ Russian,” 
which is still as fashionable as ever, and 
trimmed in innumerable ways. 

Our model is of fawn-colored alpaca 
with a tiny pale stripe, and a shaped collar 
of golden-brown velvet, and requires about 
nine yards of alpaca, and half a yard of 
velvet cut on the cross. 

_No. 4 is a charming model, with the 
under-front slightly full just in the centre, 
and the over-part fitting tightly across the 
shoulders almost in the fashion of a yoke. 

This model is of gendarme blue foulé 
cloth, trimmed with fancy galloon and 
pendant pompons of silk to match. The 
galloon may be purchased anywhere by 
the yard, and the silk pompons are sold 
in various sizes from fifty eents per dozen. 

Four yards of fifty-six-inch foulé cloth, 
or ten yards of single-width foulé, will be 
required for this wrap. 








Max a child goes astray simply be- 
cause home lacks sunshine. A child 
needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
shine. If home is the place where faces are 
sour and words harsh and fault-finding is 
ever going on, children spend as many 
hours as possible elsewhere. Let every 
father and mother then try to be happy ; 
let them look happy; let them talk to 
their children, especially the little ones, in 
such a way as to make them happy. 





Earty EpvucatTion OF CHILDREN. 
A young child should learn the facts of 





nature and of every-day life from nature 
herself, and explanations should be by 
word of mouth, not at second-hand 
through books. Early education should 
be mainly carried on out-of-doors, and 
the memory may be strengthened by 
verbal repetitions. In early life the 
memory is more tractable than later on, 
and the facility for acquiring facts and 
foreign languages is much greater. A 
large amount of reading is highly in- 
jurious to the memory, since by its means 
there is a constant flow of ideas through 
the mind without any time being given to 
properly assimilate them. 








THE JOHNSTOWN DISASTER. 


STRICTLY literary publication 

such as the “Home” MaAGaZzINnE 
can have little to do with current events, 
but it is scarcely necessary to apologize to 
our readers fur making some reference to 
the terrible calamity at Johnstown, Pa. 
The further we go into the results of this 
awful affair, the more fearful the disaster is 
found to be; and we have thought it is 
desirable, on many accounts, to reprint in 
the Magazine a comparatively brief, but 
what appears to be an altogether reliable 
and straightforward statement with regard 
to the present condition of the inundated 
district. 

The letter was written to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, from which we make the 
copy: 

“Visiting from house to house, as it 
has been my business to do since last 
Friday, the sanitary condition of the 
homes, and the physical and mental con- 
dition of the people have been my most 
careful study. It will be necessary for 
me to merely mention a few facts to illus- 
trate fully the pressing needs for homes. 
In one house of four rooms I found thirty- 
five persons, two sick, and every available 
spot of room filled with filthy, wet carpets, 
bedding, clothing, furniture, and house- 
hold goods of the rescued people. As it 
has rained every day this wet clothing 
cannot dry, and there it is, breeding death 
and destruction to a few thousand more. 
No one can help it; there is no place to 
put it, and so men, women, and children, 
soiled, wet clothing—all are covered by 
one small roof, and thankful beyond words 
for that. 

“ Another house of ten rooms had one 
hundred and fifty; another of six, forty- 
nine ; another fifty, and so I might go on 
to hundreds in the same condition. The 
women are doing their utmost; some 
leave the city and so empty the houses, 
but hundreds, nay, thousands, cannot go ; 
they must look after property and their 
dead. Just here let me say one word in 
regard to this. Many would leave the 
city for country air and be benefited 
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thereby, but, with a sort of fascination, 
they haunt the ruins and morgues for 
their dead. They cannot go away while 
a hope of finding them remains—a very 
natural feeling. But judge, if you can, 
what this awful expectancy means to the 
nervous systems of thousands of men, 
women, and children. Visit but one 
morgue and you would see, at once, the 
effect it has already had. Visit them all, 
as | have done, and you will be appalled 
at the horrors which await them if this 
search keeps up. For nearly two weeks 
the most strenuous efforts have been made 
to find bodies; thousands have been re- 
covered and identified. Two thousand 
unknown have been buried in Conemaugh 
Borough— how many more I know not. 
The people can settle to nothing—they 
simply wait, every nerve strained, unable 
to eat, unable to work, racing out at 
every wagon to see which of their kindred 
it may contain. Suppose thousands more 
are fuund ; it will be impossible to recog- 
nize them; the water will have done its 
work on clothing by this time, and what 
does it all avail? Nothing, nothing will 
restore the people to their mental balance 
until this awful search is ended. It is 
hard, bitterly hard, but surely the living 
are worth saving. They should be—now 
considered. All personal feeling must 
give way to the one positive thing desired 
—the general welfare of the city. There 
seems to be but one remedy for the 
terrible work. I was talking to a very 
prominent citizen this morning; he has 
Jost thousands; he has been working at 
his place of business all day and utterly 
wearied at the hopelessness of the work 
before him; he came home sick with 
exhaustion, chilled and cold from expo- 
sure. He was obliged himself to go and 
look after his goods, not for their safety or 
preservation, for when hauled out from 
the mass of filthy mud, it is utterly use- 
less, except to burn at once, but to clear 
away the débris. lie can get no one to 
help him; all must work on their own 
homes. At last his physical strength gave 





















out, and he had to give up. Try to 
realize it, you who have lost one member 
of your family and can mourn in silence, 
what this means. Here is a man who has 
lost some dear ones. He must work for 
hours amidst the decaying bodies of men, 
women, children, and horses, with aching 
head, which he can hide, but with an 
aching body that will assert itself, and 
quivering nerves that refuse to bear any 
more. He is but one of thousands. I[ 
saw women—yes, women and little chil- 
dren—up to their waists in water and 
mud, trying to haul out of ruined houses 
great pieces of furniture, and as I stopped 
to talk, one said, ‘ Annie wants to find her 
mother; Susie, her baby; another her 
brother.’ Oh! can you not see, you, in 
your safe, sheltered homes, to what it all 
tends? Death and insanity to thousands, 
whom, if you would help, might be spared 
these still greaterevils. The only remedy 
I can see is to end the whole search at 
once, to-day, if possible. Provide tents, 
shanties—any place where these desolated 
families may go and make new homes at 
once. The men would have employment 
in building, hauling, arranging these 
houses, and get away from this field of 
death. The women, who now sit hope- 
lessly in others’ houses, with nothing to do 
but race the streets as each new body is 
hauled out, and who are on the verge of 
insanity with grief and inaction—to them 
the household cares of daily life would be 
more than any medicine—to the little 
children it would be most of all. To 
secure the blessing of health and sanity 
to these people and their posterity, a place 
must be secured at once where these 
children may not witness such horrible 
sights. 

“Think of your own children walking 
through walls of coffins, gazing into dead 
faces, playing, yes, actually running in 
and about the coffins at the stations and 
the morgues. I only see the physical 
effect on their nervous systems. The 
moral effect I dare not think of. Itis too 
horrible to contemplate. Oh! give them 
a shelter, not away off, where they cannot 
tell what is being done to their property, 
but here on their beautiful hillsides, where 
they can look down and see the work of 
purification and rebuilding going on. 
Then they will begin to hope, and many 
thousands will live on. But the utter 
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hopelessness of trying to cart away: these 
ruins is enough to make any man commit 
suicide ; and, while the carting is being 
done, thousands will die in the work— 
flesh and blood can’t indure it. The 
gentleman of whom I spoke is no dreamer, 
but a practical business man. He said: 
‘Oh! if they would only fire it all; clean 
the sewers and give us a space to begin 
work in, we would take heart and could 
gather physical strength to begin life 
afresh.’ It is marvelous the work that 
has been done. Every one has done his 
utmost for his neighbor. Such unselfish- 
ness as I have witnessed makes one glad. 
But all this hauling and digging has failed 
in that an army of workmen could not 
remove these ruins in weeks, Life goes 
on, garbage accumulates, the sewers in a 
horrible condition, June is here, July will 
follow, with the probability of a hot sun, 
and what the result? Pestilence, just as 
sure as the night follows the day. Can- 
not the preventive medicine of this won- 
derful century devise some means of pre- 
vention, and the Executive or the State 
enforce it? The thought that occurs tomy 
womanly brain is the awful pressing need 
of homes so that this terrible overcrowd- 
ing may cease. The physicians of the 
Red Cross are doing nobly. Dr. O'Neill 
has left no stone unturned, and, as I pass 
the various headquarters of the Society, 
I see every effort made to secure sanitary 
conditions. This was especially true at 
the surgical headquarters. As I passed 
yesterday, Dr. James Wharton was not 
only directing his men how to fill up holes, 
remove garbage, etc., but was working 
with head and hands to further the good 
work. Philadelphia may well do honor 
to her noble army of physicians. The 
physiciansof Johnstown have put aside 
all feeling of personal loss, and come 
bravely to the aid of their still more suf- 
fering brothers. But when all is done it 
is but a drop in the ocean of physical 
suffering that must be relieved. The 
remedy must bein the hands of some one. 
To me, after careful thought, personal, 
face-to-face contact with all the evils, the 
remedies crystallize into these three things: 

‘TI. Stop the death search. 

“II. Cleanse the city at once, by fire or 
any known means of purification. 

“TIT. Provide temporary homes as 
quickly as possible. 
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“This isno fancy picture I sketch, but a 
simple statement of facts experienced and 
observed as I went from house to house. 
My medical work leads me everywhere— 
among the ladies of the city and the 
physicians, clergymen, and business men, 
who have lost all—so I get intelligent in- 
formation, and not theignorant surmisings 
of thesuburban villagers who have lost 
but little, I’ve studied the subject hourly, 
and I repeat— 

“T. Stop the death search. 

“TI. Cleanse the city. 

“TIT. Provide temporary homes. 

“Prompt action will of a surety save the 
city from further woe and misery. 

“SARAH J. ELLIOTT, 

‘Senior of Women’s Medical College, Penna.” 


A LATER LETTER. 


% yee days we have been pondering how 
we might best reach the people and 
give the most definite and discriminating 
aid. For days I have scoured the city ; 
took first physicians and families ; learned 
their needs, etc.; then lawyers. Miss 
Bashon felt something must be done to 
employ the people, and I urged so strenu- 
ously in my report as to the consequent 
mental excitement that would follow un- 
less the women and children be diverted 
from the awful work of cleansing the city 
that all have felt a present work to do 
would provide the remedy. We thought 
and pondered and worked and watched. 
We didn’t wait, and now the solution has 
come. It seemed to me,if we could get 
hold of all the clergy of Johnstown, get 
each to open a headquarters for his own 
ople, the difficult labor of hunting from 
Coe to house, the vague indefinitess of 
such labor would be avoided. Each 
pastor knows the need of his own flock, 
mental, physical, and moral, in a measure, 
and if we could send to the various head- 
quarters in the city, our work would not 
be in vain. Dr. Snievely, of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, whose Rector, Mr. 
Diller, was lost, has opened to-day at our 
suggestion a headquarters on Main Street. 
Mr. Chapin, of the Methodist, at his par- 
- sonage which was saved ; Mr. Beal, of the 
Presbyterian, on Main Street. The other 
clergy I shall see to-day, and by Monday 
the whole scheme will be in actual motion. 
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All goods sent to the Red Cross marked 
from a certain church or to go to any 
society or individual will be promptly 
delivered. A report made and the state 
of the goods when received will be sent to 
parties sending them. We have already 
sent Mr. S. boxes from St. Luke’s, Leba- 
non, and to-day we shall deliver the boxes 
in the various places provided. Each 
clergyman will set his people to work in 
disbursing these things; their minds will 
be busy, their hands employed and their 
hearts made glad by the fact that they 
need not look on all this suffering with no 
help in their hands. That was to me the 
hardest part of all. Fathers and mothers 
unable to relieve their children, whole 
families, out to the utmost bounds of 
relationship, helpless, hopeless, despairing. 
Now we give them the means, and they 
will gladly, joyfully do all they can to re- 
store the city and relieve the present 
suffering. And tome the relief is intense, 
for I feared, beyond all words, that the 
people must go crazy from their inability 
to do anything. Now the tide has turned. 
Monday we shall have them all helping 
themselves, aud the suffering entailed by 
making their wants known to a stranger 
will be one evil less, for they can go to 
their clergy and physicians and _ be 
relieved at once. Many ladies and gentle- 
men have consented to take all they need, 
in trust, keep it and relieve the inevitable 
suffering that will come to light when the 
Red Cross is flying over some other deso- 
late place. You cannot imagine the 
anguish of mind to go to ladies and gentle- 
men and ask their wants. It hurt me 
more than anything, and I felt we must 
find a remedy, and here it is. So if any 
box, barrel, or bundle is sent to Red 
Cross, we will deliver it to its destination, 
acknowledge its reception, and the 
churches, individuals, and societies will 
acknowledge in detail. 
“s, J. ELLIOTT, 
“ Senior of Women’s Medical College, 
“ Penna., Red Cross.” 





PRAISE, to mean anything at all, must 
be spontaneous and prompted by real ap- 
proval of character or admiration of ex- 
cellence ; otherwise it is as futile as a 
bubble that floats a moment in the air 
and is gone forever. 
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